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HARACTER ina Bank, like that 

in an individual, is tested and 
proved by time. Since 1863 the charac- 
ter of the First National Bank in Detroit 
has been well established. Today it is 
assurance to our customers of a safe 
and satisfa¢tory banking connection. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK 


FIRST NATIONAL COMPANY 
OF DETROIT 


INCORPORATED 
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Symbols stand for great causes, great institutions! 

The Crusaders blazoned the Cross on shield and breastplate. 
The American salutes “The Stars and Stripes.” 

And symbols play a tremendous part in expressing the 
worth of a business institution. 

Especially does a bank find its symbol expressive, indeed. 
If given proper publicity it expresses to even the casual 
observer the bank’s eagerness to serve—and its trust- 
worthiness as guarantor of the depositor’s funds. 

What greater medium of expression is there than the 


bank’s check? Your symbol can be displayed—to best 
advantage on a check on 


NONALTERABLE BOND 
sets up wre ee for the WROE NONALTER ABLE BOND 
master crook than do most 
“The Safety Paper You Have Been Looking For” 


the crook tries alteration, he First, you start with a solid color—a definite background—one of 

wrecks the job. See illustra- six attractive tints. You overlay this tint with a private or special 

tion above. design—and in the center, or wherever you elect, your symbol stands out, 
delicately, artistically, but strongly and unmistakably. 


BOND & LEDGER Let us give you the name of a lithographer in your —’ 


munity who can furnish you checks of this character 
PAPERS for EVERY 


22 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


W. E. WROE & COMPANY, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, III. 
The name of our lithographer is............. 


Send me samples of Wroe Nonalterable Bond. 
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$20.0 


Traveler 


Or 
abroad 


American Express Travelers Cheques 


60,000,007" 


RATE” 


Nor with the little brass or cardboard tags 
that go on luggage—but with the magical sky- 
blue ‘‘Cheques’’ with which travelers, who know 
how to travel, always ‘““Cheque’’ themselves for 
Personal Service, and their travel funds for 
Safety, before they start on a journey anywhere. 


16,000 of the most progressive Banks in this 
country are local ‘““Chequing” Stations. It’s a per- 
sonal service these Banks render their traveling 
depositors, since this kind of “Chequing” assures 
their depositors of the most necessary of all travel 
requisites—safe and usable money, and Personal 
Service, everywhere. 


Every train that pulls out of your town, this sum- 
mer, will carry one or more of your depositors 
away on a vacation. Wherever they go, in this 
country quite as much as abroad, they need, will 
appreciate, and are sure to have—safe money 
and “ The Helpful Hand of a Great Service,”’ if 
your Bank “‘Cheques” them, before they start, with 
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The Editor's Endorsement 


GAIN that ever-convincing demon- 
A ‘stration of loyalty, vision and youth 
which is the American Institute of Banking 
—jn convention in Detroit July 11 to 
July 15! For this twenty-fifth annual 
meeting they come, 2,000 delegates from a 

reat membership of 60,000 representing 
the banks of America from coast to coast. 

Try to follow them and absorb their 
incredible enthusiasm through the general 
sessions at the Masonic Temple; through 
the departmentals at the hotels, pencils 
poised over notebooks while some sixty 
speakers explain the best and newest 
thought in every conceivable branch of 
the business of banking, each as expert in 
his line: join their mass attack on each 
speaker in the bora discussion with a 
broadside of questions lest he escape with a 
single unexpressed idea that may be useful 
to them; try to follow them through the 
annual debate and the national public 
speaking contest, featured for the first 
time this year; follow them through their 
games at Bob-Lo, their play at smoker, 
theater, on the dance floor and all around 
the town—for in playtime, too, they 
are incredibly enthusiastic. 

And if you’ve kept the pace, my son, 
seen it through, you’ve a nimbleness of 
foot and a nimbleness of mind—especially 
mind—of which you may well be proud. 
As this is of necessity written two weeks in 
advance of the o — of the convention 
and will not see the light of publication for 
ten days after its close, your Endorser has 
not yet been subjected to the gruelling 
test. But we’ve been there before, and, 
even though knowing all, we expect to 
survive in Detroit, at least as successfully 
as in Baltimore, Kansas City and other 
convention points north and south where 
we lived to tell the tale. 

Seeing them at work and play in con- 
vention, as we are reasonably certain no 
other organization works and plays, we 
begin to understand why nine out of ten 
of the good men in the banks are members 
of the A.I.B. and vice versa—why nine 
out of ten members of the A.I.B. are the 
good men of the bank, bound to make 
their mark. Advancement, ambition is 
forever first, in their educational courses 
during the year and in convention, which 
is the climax of their working year. 

As our predecessor, Henry B. Selleck, 
truly said in this magazine while writing 
on the Minneapolis convention in 1921: 

“These are but random comments— 
before-and-after-taking testimonials, as it 
were—but they show that the Institute is 
giving its members an education in in- 
spiration; they illustrate how knowledge 
plus incentive hes bridged the gulf between 
clerks and officers. And that is the out- 
standing economic fact aboul the American 
Institute of Banking.” 


UCCUMBING to the first real spell of 

summer, caring little whether school 
keeps or not while our colleague in an 
adjoining office insists on announcing for 
our special benefit and comfort the record 
heights registered on the thermometer as 
the sweltering day drags on, we suffer 
Misgivings, fears of a faltering judgment 
while presenting in our table of contents 
for August, “ym Keeps Them Cheer- 
ul.” It is all about the gymnasium 
exercise for executives of the Guardian 
Bank in Cleveland, two hours each week 
at the urgent behest of “Doc” who is not 
only physical director, but a salesman. 
And faithful attendance of the officers in 
8ym actually does keep them cheerful, 
according to the author, Allan B. Cook. 
_ Let those who object to the seasonal 
meptitude of the suggestion, remember 
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that the earnest fiction writers for the 
magazines are now laboring on their 
Christmas stories—and don’t forget that 
jolly, free-lance weather forecaster named 

rown who predicts that we’re in for 
winter all summer. Autumn and cheerful 
exercise indoors will be just around the 
corner from his killing frosts of mid-August. 


AS YOU read others of our contributors, 
you may well ponder what the world’s 
coming to. 

Monopoly is a myth so far as its former 
“sinister design’ is concerned. It is eating 
out of the hand that drives it, so to speak, 
for public opinion is in the saddle riding 
the Cesk, and it is bigger and better than 
ever. So says Willford I. King, of the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
in ““The Monopoly Bugaboo.” 

A young woman in Indiana, Miss Forba 
McDaniel, conceived the quaint notion 


that the robber trade, while flourishing, 
was not particularly conducive to the 
peace of mind of her fellow citizens, so she 
organizes and militantly leads the vigi- 
lantes of the Indiana Bankers Association 
to drive the bank hold-up men out of the 
state. Wherefore the yeggs are scrambling 
out of Indiana. 

We dare not become smug, self-satisfied, 
self-contained. So we are assured by C. C. 
Martin, answering his own question ““Who 
We're Self-Contained?” You’ve 
only to look at the facts of exports and 
imports to realize that our boasted inde- 
pendence of the world is also a myth. 

With the Kentucky Bankers Association, 
co-operating with livestock interests, we 
go “Aboard the ‘Big Bull Train’ ” traveling 
throughout the state to make life miserable 
for scrub cattle. And scrub cattle, no 
doubt, have been quite as content, just 
scrubbing, as the purebreds-ever were. HS 
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Meeting the banking needs 


of modern business 


Business today demands banking facilities 
on an unprecedented scale. The ability and 
willingness to meet these demands of busi- 
ness characterize the service of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Company. Its specialized 
facilities for commercial banking, foreign 
banking, investment banking, savings, and 


trusts are attuned to present day require- 
ments. Banks, investment houses, manu- 
facturers, public utilities, merchants, 
importers and exporters— all are accus- 
tomed to having their widely varying 
requirements met adequately and satisfac- 
torily by this modern banking institution. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital & Surplus 4.5 Million Dollars 
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By WILLFORD I. KING 


‘- younger generation of today 
can scarcely realize the extent to 
which the fear of monopoly per- 
vaded the nation in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. That was a 
period which witnessed rapid growth 
of mergers of all kinds. Railways, it is 
true, had been integrating into large 
systems for many years but, before this 
time, extensive combinations of manu- 
facturers had been practically un- 
known. Industry was entering the 
large-scale era, and competition was 
extremely intense. Smaller concerns 
everywhere were being forced to the 
wall and the survivors were all in 
dread of a like fate. 

For a time combinations were mostly 
in the form of pools. Later these were 
superseded by trusts, and, when they 
were successfully attacked by federal 
and state authorities and declared 
illegal, the tendency was to substitute 
holding companies or giant corpora- 
tions for the looser form of organiza- 
tion hitherto prevailing. The growth 
of combinations was so rapid and the 
evidence that independent manufac- 
turers were being eliminated was so 
clear as to force upon the thinking 
public the conviction that competition 
was about to disappear as an economic 
force and that, within a short time, 
monopoly was to become almost uni- 
versal. Many economic writers drew 
vivid pictures of the sad condition 
which was to prevail tn the near future 
—pictures of monopoly struggling with 
monopoly for control of disputed fields. 

The “man on the street” in those 
days thought of a trust or monopoly 
as a distinctly malignant enterprise 
constituting a natural enemy. ‘True, 
certain economists held the view that 
the way to prevent injury by monopoly 
was for people in general to purchase 
the stock of the monopolistic corpor- 
ations; but, since stockholding was, as 
a rule, concentrated in the hands of 
the few, this impressed the average 
citizen as being a fantastic idea. 
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At that time, when the average man 
saw the day almost at hand when one 
monopoly would control his sugar 
supply, another his shoes, another his 
woolen suitings, and still another 
cotton goods—when, in fact, a series 
of monopolies governing all types of 
commodities would soon be extorting 
maximum prices for all the necessities 
of life—it was not surprising that 
there appeared a great wave of anti- 
monopoly feeling. 

As is usually the case, a very large 
proportion of economists were swept 
along with the current of public senti- 
ment, and they contributed their share 
to the general feeling of alarm about 
the future. Some of them went so far 
as to advance the theory that the 
revolution that had taken place in the 
form of business organization made it 
necessary to discard classical economics 
based upon the assumption of compe- 
tition and to substitute in its place a 
new type of economic theory which 
would recognize monopoly as the nor- 
mal and not the exceptional state of 
affairs. This movement gained such 
headway that its effects have continued 
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even to the present time, and today a 
considerable number of economic theo- 
rists still adhere to this view. 

The public spirited economist of that 
day felt it his duty to devote much 
energy to devising ways and means of 
protecting the consuming public against 
monopolists in general and especially 
against council-bribing public utility 
promoters. In many ways the efforts 
of such economists proved remarkably 
successful. Stringent and detailed 
regulatory measures were placed in the 
statutes in all parts of the United 
States. Congress adopted the Sherman 
Antitrust Law, and most of the states 
passed equally drastic measures. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission was 
established to thwart the possibility 
of the railroads throttling the public. 
Most of the states enacted laws pro- 
viding for the establishment of rail- 
road commissions to accomplish the 
same end. 


"THE results produced by the regu- 

latory measures and the antitrust 
legislation of the nineties and the 
early years of the present century have . 
not been uniform in all fields. In the 
realm of transportation, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the various 
state and municipal regulatory bodies 
have grown extremely powerful —so 
strong, in fact, that they have reduced 
practically all of the railways and pub- 
lic utilities to a state approaching 
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submission. At present, indeed, there 
are few places within the borders of the 
United States, where the rates charged 
by railways, waterworks, gas com- 
panies, and electric light and power 
plants, are not subject to rigid regula- 
tion. The administration of these 
measures by commissions is now so 
effective that it has become next to 
impossible for public utility corpora- 
tions to use their monopolistic powers 
to oppress the purchasers of their 
products. 

In many instances, the commissions 
have become so much interested in 
their task of protecting the consumers 
that they have entirely forgotten that 
the investors are also entitled to justice, 
and the courts have had to step in 
to prevent the commissions from re- 
ducing rates to a point where they 
yield no return, thus resulting in 
virtual confiscation of the property 
of the concerns furnishing the 
services in question. In not a few 
cases, this policy of keeping down 
rates, during periods in which oper- 
ating costs and fixed charges have 
necessarily increased, has reduced com- 
panies to bankruptcy. 

One reason that this unfortunate 
state of affairs frequently arises is that 
no standards of regulation have as yet 
been generally agreed upon as being 
scientific and fair. Commissions and 
courts are at odds as to what it is they 
are really trying to accomplish. For 
example, in determining reasonable 
rates they are rarely quite sure whether 
original investment or the cost of re- 
production is to be taken as a guide. 
Worse, however, than their failure to 
agree upon any logical plan of fixing a 
reasonable rate base, is the fact that 
practically nothing has been done in 
the way of devising a plan for en- 
couraging efficiency of operation. Under 
the usual methods of regulation, a 
company may as well be wasteful as 
economical, for rates are based upon 
costs and, when a company has a 
monopoly, the extra expenses can be 
charged to the consumers without 
materially affecting the revenues of the 
stockholders. 


NOTHER difficulty with regulation 
« “ is that it has rarely been made suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit of adjusting 
rates toaccord withchangingconditions. 
In periods of stable price levels, this may 
be a matter of little consequence, but, 
when inflation comes along, slow action 
may be disastrous. That this is true 
is well illustrated by the experience of 
both railroad and public utility cor- 
porations after the great rise in the 
price level occurring between 1916 and 
1920. Their expenses ran up by leaps 
and bounds while their revenues, de- 
pending upon rates fixed by law or by 
commissions, remained approximately 
stationary. As a result, many con- 


cerns went into bankruptcy and most 
of the transportation agencies of the 
country were reduced to dire straits. 
Some of them are, even at this late 


date, unable to extract themselves 


from the morass into which they were 

plunged by the rise in the price level. 
Today, then, we have such a marked 

the political 


reversal in status of 


In the gay nineties 
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transportation companies that the 
economist-reformers who formerly de- 
voted their energies to devising ways 
and means of curbing the power of the 
public utility monopolies, are now at- 
tempting to make the public recognize 
the fact that undue curtailment of 
rates not only robs the stockholders 
and sometimes the bondholders of their 
legitimate investments, but also results 
in injuring the consumers as well; for, 
with inadequate rates, it is difficult to 
provide satisfactory service and prac- 
tically impossible to raise money to pay 
for the expansion needed to meet the 
requirements of our growing popula- 
tion. 

The regulation of monopolies in the 
field of transportation has then, if any- 
thing, been too successful, but, while 
the government has succeeded in this 
field in establishing such rigid control, 
it has, strangely enough, made but 
little progress in the direction of en- 
forcing against manufacturing con- 
cerns the antimonopoly regulations. 
Year by year, corporations in this field 
have been growing larger and larger. 
In some cases, it is true, the courts 
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have compelled great corporations to 
split into several supposedly inde- 
pendent concerns, the notable instance 
being that of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany. Even in such cases, however, it 
is often contended that the dissolution 
has been more nominal than real. In 
general, it may be said that the move- 
ment towards combination and con- 
solidation which first attracted general 
notice in the nineties has gone for- 
ward rather steadily ever since. Mon- 
ster corporations are now so common 
as to attract little notice. 


HAs monopoly stolen upon us so 

silently that we have not recognized 
its presence? Is it true that, today, in 
the industrial field, competition has 
almost disappeared? Were one to judge 
solely by the large number of huge cor- 
porations existing at the present time, 
one would feel inclined to answer yes. 
There exists, however, one important 
fact which appears to prove beyond a 
doubt that, as late as the year 1921, 
monopoly had made almost no head- 
way in the industrial field despite the 
sreat concentration of capital existing 
in that domain. 

On page 10 of the report 
for 1921 of the United States 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
entitled Statistics of Income, 
we find that, in the year 
mentioned, out of 356,397 
corporations in the United 
States only 171,239 re- 
ported a net income, while 
185,158 had a_ deficit. 
Furthermore, the $4,336,- 
047,813 gain of those re- 
porting a profit was only 
half a billion greater than 
the $3,878,219,134 loss incurred by the 
less fortunate corporations. Eight of the 
eleven divisions into which the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue divides the manu- 
facturing industry of the country, re- 
ported net deficits in that year, while 
only three showed profits greater than 
losses. Now, one can scarcely imagine 
a monopolist who would be so foolish 
as to sell goods below cost of produc- 
tion. The essence of monopoly is con- 
trol of the market, and all that a real 
monopolist needs to do is to keep his 
prices fixed and wait for the normal 
demand to take his products, for, if the 
customers do not buy today, they must 
buy tomorrow. They have no choice! 
Yet, as we have seen, in eight out of 
eleven great manufacturing fields, the 
industrial managers were forced to 
sacrifice their goods to such an extent 
as to eliminate all net profit for the 
year 1921. 

In the mining industry at the same 
time, if the relative size of the deficit 
can be taken as a criterion, conditions 
were even worse, for there were net 
losses of $414,488,951 against net gains 
of $185,133,923 and 13,295 of the 
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17,660 corporations in the field ended 
the year with a red-ink balance. 
Clearly, then, at the date of the last 
severe industrial depression, the great 
corporations must have had almost no 
trace of monopolistic control, for, if 
they had, we may be sure that 
such widespread losses could not have 
occurred. 

True, recent years have been much 
more prosperous for “big business,” 
but, even so, the industrial fields in 
which the leading producer does not 
have to fight strenuously to maintain 
supremacy can almost be numbered on 
the fingers of one hand. 

The existence of such object lessons 
doubtless explains why the younger 
generation has ceased to worry about 
the question of monopoly domination. 
Apparently competition is still very 
much in the saddle, there being, 
as yet, little or no evidence that its 
hold upon our economic order has 
weakened. 

However, one can never be sure that 
competition will endure indefinitely. 
At present, indeed, the evidence of 
relative stock prices indicates that the 
tendency for large concerns to grow at 
the expense of smaller ones is being 
accentuated. If this acceleration con- 
tinues at a rapid enough rate, it must 
inevitably result in giving a monopoly 
of the given field to the most rapidly 
growing corporation. 

Suppose that this happens; will the 
results be as disastrous to the consum- 
ing public as the economists of the last 
generation were wont to believe? For- 
tunately for the consumer, it does not 
necessarily follow that because a cor- 
poration has secured practically com- 
plete control over any field, it has 
thereby gained the power to oppress 
the purchaser of its products. The 
power of monopoly lies in the absence 
of substitutes for the article monop- 
olized, for if satisfactory substitutes 
are available and the 
monopolist attempts 
to raise the price, the 
consumer will immedi- 
ately turn to the other 
article which answers 
his purpose approxi- 
mately as well. When 
one considers the facts 
of the case carefully, 
he is likely to be sur- 
prised to find in how 
many cases it is rela- 
tively easy to substi- 
tute something almost 
as good. If the builder 
of houses cannot get 
lumber at a reasonable 
price, he buys brick or 
stone or composition 


the price of his commodity will find a 
host of substitutes made from wood- 
pulp, cotton, or rubber, ready to take 
away his market. If some great concern 
were to control all the oil wells, we 
should doubtless soon be using coal dis- 
tillate or pulverized coal to generate 
power. If the consumer cannot purchase 
woolen goods at reasonable rates, he 
will depend upon cotton, and if cotton 
becomes too dear, silk or rayon will 
take its place. The concern that suc- 
ceeded in getting control of all the 
factories providing wooden furniture 
would quickly find the makers of steel 
furniture cutting into its market. A 
monopoly that attempted to force the 
price of sugar too high would soon learn 
to its sorrow that people could live 
equally well on glucose. For paving 
purposes, we may use either asphalt or 
cement. And so it is with a host of 
other commodities. 


T APPEARS, then, that the concern 

that is to monopolize the market suc- 
cessfully must control the output not 
only of one commodity but of all the 
important substitutes therefor. Fur- 
thermore, it will not be enough to con- 
trol the domestic market, for, if for- 
eigners are allowed to produce the 
article freely, consumers will soon be 
importing it from abroad. Even if the 
monopolistic corporation succeeds in 
getting possession of all the supplies 
both in the United States and other 


products made of 

cement or cane-pulp. 

Theleathermonopolist 

who attempts to raise OPINION ree 


countries, the effect may not be as 
disastrous to the consumer as one 
might anticipate, for, at present, the 
stock of corporations is held by thou- 
sands of people and hence any undue 
profits that may accrue are scattered 
among a considerable proportion of the 
population. We must remember fur- 
ther that the government has shown 
fully its ability to take charge of any 
monopolies that the people generally 
consider inimical to the public welfare, 
and there is every reason to believe 
that the only reason that the antitrust 
laws have nct been thoroughly enforced 
against manufacturing concerns is that 
there has been a general impression 
that such regulation is contrary to the 
public interest rather than necessary 
to the welfare of the consumers. We 
may, then, rest assured that, if any 
American concern should actually suc- 
ceed in obtaining the monopoly of any 
important product, and if it should 
attempt to take advantage of its posi- 
tion to “boost” the price to undue 
levels, governmental regulation would 
be practically certain to develop within 
a short time. It appears, therefore, 
that, in so far as monopolies within 
the nation are concerned, the public is 
in little or no danger of oppression. 
Recently, however, a number of 
writers have stressed the danger in- 
hering in a new menace, which has 
appeared upon the horizon—that is, 
the foreign monopoly controlling the 
chief source of production 
of some important com- 
modity. As examples we 
may cite the potash 
monopoly of Germany, 
the coffee monopoly of 
Brazil, and last, but by 
no means least, the rubber 
monopoly of the British 
East Indies. In each of 
these cases there seems 
to be no question but 
that the monopoly has 
been fostered, not by 
private citizens only, but 
by the governments of 
the nations in control of 
these limited resources. 
Granted that we are not 
materially menaced by 
American monopoly, is it 
not still true that 
we are in serious 
danger of being 
preyed upon in the 
future by buccaneer- 
ing governments in 
different parts of the 
world? If the govern- 
ments of various nations limit the out- 
put of the natural resources over which 
they happen to have control, what re- 
course do we have? What can we do 
except go to war, and if we go to war, 
is it not obvious that the financial loss 
will be far larger than any possible 


(Continued on page 43 
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Some of the Banks in Paris 


Lloyd's and National Provincial Foreign Bank, 
Ltd., one of the largest banks in France. 
It is headquarters for English visitors 


© EWING GALLOWAY 


The Credit Commercial of France, one of the imposing buildings 
and one of the largest banks in volume of business 


Bank of Paris and The Netherlands with branches 
in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Brussels and Geneva 


Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., the main branch 
of the English bank in France 
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Arguing Whether It Is a Wise Policy to Conceal Assets 
for Purpose of Showing an Ultra-Conservative Statement 


ANKERS whose memory carries 
B them back a few years will 

remember a time when the equip- 
ment used by banks was not a large 
item in their total resources. Of 
course the bank premises and vaults 
were probably as great in proportion 
as they are today, but inside the bank- 
ing rooms there was not much besides 
the actual desks and tellers’ cages. 
Once fitted up for business, the bank 
might operate for many years with but 
few changes in system and only 
trifling expenses for replacements and 
repairs. 

Today a striking change has taken 
place. Banking equipment has under- 
gone a somewhat similar development 
to that used in manufacturing and 
industry. We rely far less propor- 
tionately upon human effort, and far 
more on mechanical assistance. Al- 
though salaries have greatly risen, the 
individual worker performs vastly more 
work today than in days of old. New 
inventions and developments bring to 
the banker the opportunity of effecting 
efficiencies and savings that justify a 
much greater investment in equip- 
ment than ever before. 

While this silent revolution has 
taken place, the conservatism which 
dictates the financial policies of bank- 
ing has remained unchanged. Many 
institutions still adhere to a policy of 
charging off immediately all equip- 
ment purchased, and some_ point 
with pride to a statement in which 
their entire valuable outfit is carried 
at $1. 

In other banks, expanding business 
and the establishment of branch offices 
have involved expenditures for the 
necessary equipment which might con- 
stitute a serious drain upon profits if 
charged off at once, or over a very 
short period; and it is obvious that the 
useful life of the furniture, fixtures, and 
machines will extend over varying 
periods of years. Therefore, these 
institutions have found it necessary to 
study depreciation methods in order 
to arrive at a more accurate method of 
handling these items. 

This tendency has been powerfully 
assisted by the income tax. The old 
days when everything was charged to 
expense account, were the days before 
the government had found it necessary 
to insist on uniform methods of income 
accounting. Now even when institu- 
lions still adopt ultraconservative 
methods, the authorities preclude the 


By HY. W. SANDERS 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


deduction of capital costs from their 
profits in calculating their taxable 
income. 

There was a time, when income and 
excess profits taxes were at their peak, 
that many commercial businesses were 
accused of buying unnecessary equip- 
ment and charging it off to evade the 
tax. Banks could claim to be free 
from such accusations, for their habits 
of charging off equipment date back 
to a much earlier time, and were in- 
spired by the soundest banking prin- 
ciples. At the same time, however, 
the question has been brought to a 
focus in many banks by a consideration 
of the income tax requirements, and 
more modern methods adopted. 

Good accounting calls for methods 
that will give an accurate picture of a 
bank’s condition, and of its progress 
from time to time. It should be 
entirely impartial, and show the finan- 
cial position and progress without 
either overestimating, or underesti- 
mating the situation. In case of doubt 
it is well, of course, to lean to the safe 
side, to understate assets rather than 
to overstate them, and to provide 
rather more liberally than is absolutely 
necessary for contingencies. How- 
ever, the picture should be on the 
whole as accurate as is reasonably 
possible. 

The question may well be asked 
whether the concealment of assets 
conforms to these principles. We do 
not want to be always re-appraising 
our fixed assets or investments and 
setting up paper profits, but there is 
some middle course between the ex- 
tremes, and the effect of modern 
methods, as we have pointed out, is to 
introduce into the bank’s physical 
equipment a constantly increasing 
amount of expensive appliances. 

Possibly the soundest way to meet 
this problem is to divide the equipment 
up into several classes according to its 
estimated period of usefulness, and to 
write off depreciation from time to 
time on the various classifications in 
accordance therewith. Some items, 
such as steel filing equipment, will 
present the prospect of lasting much 
longer than the bank’s automobile. 
The possession of resale value, of 
general or specialized use, and other 
factors must be taken into account in 
setting the depreciation rates. The 


soundness of this reasoning has been 
recognized by the income tax authori- 
ties, and suitable regulations made 
therefor. 

Visible filing equipment, duplicating 
and recording devices, better designed 
furniture, improved ventilating and 
lighting systems, and mechanical office 
equipment of many types, are all used 
in banks today as a matter of course. 
Progress is continuous, both in inven- 
tion and in the perfection of devices 
already in use, and executives need to 
be able to approach the subject of 
mechanical or efficiency improvement 
without the hesitation that comes 
from thoughts of what the capital costs 
might do to their profits if charged off 
in one amount. It is not too much to 
say that bankers have sometimes found 
themselves in the position of a farmer 
who pumps water by hand for his stock 
because he cannot afford a jack and 
engine. Modern efficiency demands a 
very open mind on questions of saving 
labor by using machines, or of helping 
the worker by better lights, visible 
indexes, or other similar aids. 


"THERE is an unquestionable value to 

a conservative balance sheet, and it is 
not likely that our bankers will go too 
far in setting up asset accounts as sug- 
gested. The concealment or under- 
stating of assets is widely practiced. 
Many institutions set up adequate 
reserves for interest payable, while 
neglecting to set up “Interest Receiv- 
able’ as an asset. There can be little 
criticism of valuing investments at 
“cost or market, whichever is lower,” 
or in carring the banking house at a 
very conservative figure. Possibly we 
should always be on the safe side in 
writing off the value of equipment. 
However, this process need not go to 
the extreme of charging the entire 
investment against the profits of one 
year. 

Sometimes it has been the custom 
to use the furniture and fixtures ac- 
count as a kind of balance wheel to 
equalize good years, with years that 
are not so good. In such cases large 
amounts are written off when profits 
are considerable, and but little when 
they are light. Such a procedure may 
have its points of convenience, but the 
real progress of the institution will 
stand out in clearer relief for the in- 
formation of the management if assets 
are treated in stricter conformity with 
modern accounting methods. 
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crambling 
Indiana 


They're on the Run Because They Un- 
chivalrously Shot at a Lady—and Incensed 
Another Lady, the Bankers’ Secretary 


By HOWARD McLELLAN 


P UNTIL the spring of 1925 the 
banks of Indiana were cata- 
logued by the hair-trigger ban- 

dits of the Middle West as the easiest 
prey in the country. Whenever green 
gunmen from the overcrowded under- 
world of Chicago or the hide-aways of 
St. Louis needed target practice or 
pin money, they set out in motor 
cars for the Hoosier country. Usually 
they returned with all hands present 
and accounted for, pockets stuffed with 
plunder and their shooting morale 
considerably improved. 

Bolder and more experienced, they 
tackled the bigger banks in the larger 
cities. Indiana had become a proving 
ground for yegg artillery and a whet- 
stone for yegg nerves. For more than 
a decade the banking institutions of 
Indiana were practically at the mercy 
of armed bandits. Bank robberies 
had risen to a new high-water mark as 
the trees began to bud in 1925. Banks 
were being “‘knocked over”’ at the rate 
of eight a week. Losses were mount- 
ing. Bank employees and peace 
officers were being slain at an alarming 
rate. 

A new crop of bandits infested the 
state. For the most part they were 
young, the “cake-eater’’ type, thor- 
oughly unregenerate and wantonly 
vicious. Unlike the old-timers, the 
new crop shot recklessly without 
provocation and to kill whenever they 
could. Women who poked their 
heads out of windows with innocent 
curiosity were shot at and sometimes 
hit. The old-time yegg spared women 
but the cake-eaters took particular 
delight in trying to kill them. 

So little chance for their lives did 
peace officers and citizens have when a 
bandit gang swooned down on a town 
that the arrival of a gang was a signal 
to get under cover. It was not a 
matter of cowardice. Hoosiers can 
face danger with the best of them but 
the odds were tremendously against 
them and armed resistance usually 
meant fatal reprisals at the hands of 
the thugs. 

It was during the peak of the 
Indiana wave of banditry in the spring 


of two years ago 
that a platoon of 
yeggs swept into 
a southern Indi- 
ana town and 
pulled off a day- 
light raid on a 
small bank. An 
assistant cashier 
was killed. A lone 
woman in the 
bank made a ges- 
ture and bandits 
guns were cruelly 
unloosed at her. 
A bullet aimed at 
her head surely 
would have 
ended her life 
had it not been 
deflected by a 
side comb. In a 
moment of terror 
she thanked her 
stars that her 
hair had not 
been bobbed. 
This misspent bullet roused the 
bankers of Indiana and in particular 
called down upon the bandits the 
determined wrath of a member of the 
gentler sex who took the murderous 
attack upon her fellow woman as a 
personal matter calling for the kind of 


redress that only a woman knows how 
to deliver. 


T SO happened that the telephone 

receiver which conveyed the news of 
the attack to the headquarters of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association in the 
Odd Fellows Building in Indianapolis, 
was picked up by a young woman — 
Forba McDaniel—who, only a year 
before, had been elected secretary of 
the association, the second of her sex 
to hold such an office in the United 
States. 

As the news filtered in over the wire, 
the calm, banker-like poise acquired 
by Miss McDaniel during thirteen 
years of contact with gentlemen of 
the counting house, gave way first to 
shock, then rampant indignation. Her 
cheeks flamed. She burst into action. 
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Miss McDaniel 


Routine matters were swept aside; 
important papers were hurriedly tossed 
into folders and the battle against the 
killers began. Forba McDaniel pitched 
herself into the forefront of a fight with 
the toughest elements of society — 
drug-crazed gun men, gangsters and 
exported bad men. 

“No Hoosier will let this incident 
pass,” the militant secretary ex- 
claimed. ‘When they begin shooting 
at defenceless women, Indiana will 
find a way to make them pay the 
penalty.” 

“What do you propose to do about 
it,” inquired a mild-mannered gentle- 
man who felt that the young woman 
was merely rising to the emotional 
heights peculiar to her sex and would 
calm down presently and bury her 
vengeance. This same gentleman was 


one of several who had opposed her 
election to the secretaryship on the 
ground that it was a man’s job, 
although he greatly admired Miss 
McDaniel’s ability and pluck. 
“We'll get the Council of Adminis- 
today,” 
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resolutely ‘‘and we’ll organize the 
vigilantes.” 

There had been some talk in Indiana 
banking circles of trying out the 
vigilante system as it had _ been 
organized in Iowa by Frank Warner 
and where it has worked successfully. 
The Council of Administration met in 
Indianapolis. At her own request, the 
task of organizing viligantes in every 
county was left to Miss McDaniel. 

To get a thousand or more men 
together, supply them with arms and 
ammunition, train them, bond and 
insure them and take care of a multi- 
tude of other details and finally whip 
the new organization into immediate 


back of the young woman; gave her 
every bit of assistance she asked for, 
voted the necessary funds without a 
murmur and toiled with her over the 
details of organization for many days 
and nights. Then, too, the women of 
Indiana felt she would make the grade, 
for it had been the good fortune of the 
business and professional women of 
Indiana to elect her president of their 
association in 1923. They had un- 
stinted faith in her. 

If the yegg fraternity doubted the 
ability of the young Hoosier woman 
to carry the big job through, they 
have reason now to think otherwise 
for she has given them no rest since 
she rose in her indignation two 


years ago and went after them. 


action, would seem to be 
exclusively within the 
province of a man. Miss 
McDaniel had taken a big 
order. 

More than that she ac- 
cepted the task in the face 
of misgivings openly expressed not 
only by some of her associates but by 
members of her family who had always 
been unalterably opposed to her entry 
into banking. 

Down Kokomo way where Miss 
McDaniel comes from, the folks who 
knew her as a studious but not too 
strong high school girl predicted a 
literary career for her. Now they 
pictured her in the garb of a plains- 
woman, in the manner of the late 
Annie Oakley, with cowboy hat and 
high boots and a six-shooter dangling 
from each hip, leading an armed 
battalion against the combined forces 
of the underworld. Not a few were 
provoked to laughter at the prospect 
of this frail, young daughter of the 
American Revolution giving battle to 
the horny handed denizens of the 
half-world. 


OR were these misgivings confined 
to Indiana. The belief that bankers’ 
association protective work, calling 
as it does for contact with criminals 
in and out of prison, is a man’s job, is 


Shared by most of the state bankers’ 


association secretaries throughout the 
country. So they, too, watched with 
keen interest the developments in 
Indiana’s fight against the yeggs. 
Officers and committeemen of the 
Indiana Bankers’ Association stood 


She organized the vigilantes 
but didn’t stop there. Many 
a yegg thinks twice now before 
venturing into Indiana. For 
Miss McDaniel led her crusade 
into the state legislature and 


The 1927 shoot—rifle, pistol and the 
targets 


succeeded in steering a num- 
ber of important anticrime 
laws through circuitous routes 
to final passage. 
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sion of burglar’s tools is now a felony 
in Indiana; burglary by explosion, 
electricity or gas is classed as a separate 
crime violation which carries a penalty 
of ten years in prison. Bank robbery 
has been more clearly defined by 
statute and a new provision making 
life imprisonment the mandatory pen- 
alty follows the pattern of the Baumes 
Crime Laws passed in New York state 
two years ago. 


HE most important crime enactment 

is that which establishes a state 
bureau of criminal identification and 
investigation, with a superintendent, 
assistant superintendent of legal ability 
and a corps of investigators whose 
duties are to investigate crime and 
maintain and exchange with other 
states and the national government 
the records of professional criminals. 

This achievement cost the bankers 
of Indiana about $100,000 in round 
numbers, most of whieh was spent for 
arms, ammunition and other 
equipment for the vigilantes. 
If the cost had been double 
that amount, no one in 
Indiana would question the 
expediency of such an out- 


Indeed it was a sorry day 


for yeggdom when that bullet 
clipped the young woman’s side comb. 

It becomes evident when the facts 
and figures are examined that Indiana 
is no longer the free and easy stamping 
ground that once attracted bandit 
hordes. Here are the figures: 

From July, 1924, to July, 1925, the 
year previous to the inauguration of 
the vigilante system, thirty-three In- 
diana banks were attacked with a 
total loss of $88,000 and the sacrifice of 
two bankers’ lives. In _ addition, 
numerous peace officers were shot and 
several citizens wounded. 

From July, 1925, to July, 1926, the 
first year of the vigilante era, only 
nine banks were attacked and the 
losses cut to $19,000 with no loss of 
life. And, answering the criticism 
often leveled at the vigilante system, 
there was no violation of rights, no 
attempts by vigilantes to take the law 
into their own hands. 

In addition to these salutary results, 
and a direct result of the anticrime 
campaign, the Indiana legislature in 
1927 passed new crime laws. Posses- 


lay, least of all the bankers’ association 
which subscribed the money and spent 
it. Bank crimes and, in fact, all other 
crimes of violence have been reduced, 
an appreciable decrease in insurance 
rates has resulted but above and be- 
yond these considerations is the fact 
that Indiana has joined other states in 
throwing a cordon around professional 
bandits, thus slowly narrowing their 
field of operations. 

And this is by no means all that 
has been accomplished. Drawn to- 
gether by the necessity for self- 
protection the bankers of Indiana are 
100 per cent organized. More than 
1,100 banks are members of the 
association. Not only is there a new 
common bond to hold the bankers 
together, but increased membership 
means additional funds with which to 
continue the protective work and 
expand other essential activities of the 
association. 

More than seventy out of ninety- 
two Indiana counties are organized 
on the vigilante basis with 2,000 


(Continued on page 40) 
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World-Wide Savings Contest 


The Plan and Adaptability of a Competition on Gigantic 
Scale Conducted by Head Office and Foreign Branches 


T IS a bright, inviting afternoon in 

Paris. The business streets are 

thronged. L. C. Villanueva walks 
hurriedly up to a friend on the Boule- 
vard Haussmann and after a cordial 
greeting, says: “Ouvrez un compte en 
banque aujourd’hui! Vous en tirerez 
profit en méme temps que vous 
m’aiderez a gagner le concours organisé 
par notre Banque.” 

At the same time, two thousand 
miles away, in Manila, Proceso Rodenas 
is greeting acquaintances. To some 
he talks enthusiastically in Spanish, 
with others he converses in the 
Tagalog dialect. To these latter he 
urges: “Magbukas kayo ng kuenta 
ngayon —pakikinabangan ninyo ito at 
samantala’y matutulungan ninyo ako 
sa isang timpalak ng aming bangko.” 

And still another quarter of the 
globe, Oscar A. Capdevielle of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, moves from friend 
to friend uttering the magic words: 
“Abra usted una cuenta hoy! Usted 
ganara conesto y al mismo tiempo me 
ayudaraé a ganar el concurso que se 
esta disputando en nuestro Banco.” 

All of these gentlemen receive money 
from their friends and then pass on to 
others where the same process is 
repeated again and again. These 
glimpses in far corners of the world 
become clearer to you if you listen to 
men and women on Broadway, New 
York City, say the same thing’ to 
friends they meet there:—“‘Open a 
bank account today! You will profit 
by doing it and the business will help 
me win the contest we are holding at 
our bank.” 

All of these employee-salesmen are 
engaged in contests for thrift accounts 
in the National City Bank of New 
York. When the National City Bank 
four years ago imported the employees’ 
contest idea with variations of its own, 
a good many people said that such a 
campaign wouldn’t go in the East. 
“The people are too conservative.” 
“You can’t arouse interest among 
employees.” “Competition is too diffi- 
cult.” And yet a contest in 1923 
proved to be a record-breaker at the 
time. 

And so it was asked in the bank, 
“If this works in New York, why 
won’t it work equally well in our 
foreign branches?” Why not indeed? 
So the plan was tried out and now with 
the conclusion of a second contest in 
New York City, similar campaigns 
already have been successfully com- 


By ROGER STEFFAN 
National City Bank, New York 


pleted in various parts of the National 
City’s far-flung foreign organization. 

The summary accompanying this 
article shows what has been accom- 
plished by each of the units. The 
totals when assembled, are large. To 
have added 162,070 customers to the 
books of the bank entirely through co- 
operative effort, does, indeed, speak 
volumes for employee-management 
co-operation. 

The contest for compound interest 
accounts in New York recently com- 
pleted by the National City organiza- 
tion gives the key to results throughout 
the organization. Here in a period of 
nine weeks, 3,824 contestants obtained 
592,518 new accounts with deposits of 
$8,031,539.52, an average opening 
deposit of well over $150. To visualize 
that volume of business, you can 
conceive of this body of depositors 
inhabiting a single city the size of 
Atlantic City or Cedar Rapids, or 
equal to two-thirds of the population 
of the entire state of Nevada. 

The selling power which did this 
job was simply organized teamplay — 
the utilizing of the spirit of competi- 
tion, on the part of all the men and 
women in the organization in New 
York City, including the head office 
and the eighteen branches of the bank 
in Manhattan and Brooklyn. 

Such a contest represents nothing 
mysterious or new in bank new- 
business development. It was based 
upon the same principles that have 
been proven in previous competitions 
in years past. True, the old ideas were 
dressed up in new clothes and presented 
from a fresh viewpoint. There is 
always the need to supply new varia- 
tions of old ideas to attract attention 
and arouse interest on the part of the 
entire staff. 

For instance, in New York each of 
the 220 teams was given a “bogey” — 
that is, the amount of business that it 
was believed each unit could obtain. 

“Bogey” became a word on the 
tongue of every member of the 
organization. And keep this 
“bogey” constantly before each team, 
a special “bogey board’’ was provided 
for each team. It showed the total 
expected during the contest. 

By means of an adjustable clock- 
face, this marker showed the pace 
which each team was setting every 


day. Desire to exceed the “bogey” 
not only once or twice or even oftener, 
was more impelling often than the 
hope of winning prizes which went to 
those who worked hardest, or com- 
missions which went to everyone who 
got any business. 

There were, of course, the devices 
such as giant adding machines, which 
graphically displayed the totals ob- 
tained by the organization and which 
were placed in several prominent 
parts of the organization. There were 
sales posters, attractively printed in 
several colors, which drove home each 
phase of the campaign to the organiza- 
tion from more than two hundred 
bulletin boards. There was the daily 
newspaper called “Dollars and Sense” 
which gave the latest information as 
well as  sales-helps and_ inspiration 
every day of the nine weeks. There 
were badges with a reproduction of the 
building which were given to those 
who obtained a certain amount of 
business —bronze badges for those 
who got ten accounts, silver badges 
for those who got twenty accounts, 
and gold badges for those who got 
fifty accounts. There were many 
team prizes running from substantial 
amounts of gold to theater parties, and 
large gold prizes from $1,000 down to 
$10 for individual leaders, together 
with handsome watches presented by 
the bank’s president. 

Such were concrete projections of 
the contest plan. 


H°w can this contest plan be adapted 

to the needs of any bank in any 
community? How can an organiza- 
tion of thirty members or two hundred 
members utilize such a campaign idea? 
These are questions that always follow 
in the wake of such a contest. 

Here is a summary of campaign 
plans recently prepared as the result 
of experience in New York: 

Organization: Here is where the 
success of a contest is assured or lost. 
A contest must be organized from the 
top down. Every officer should have 
an active interest and plenty of time 
should be given prior to the opening 
date for a committee to consider every 
phase and to plan carefully. There 


should be a committee in charge of the 
contest to make decisions and to 
stimulate activity, with a chairman 
or director to give a large part of his 
time during the actual contest. 
Basis of Competition: The competition 
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On the left is Proceso 
Rodenas, winner in Manila, 
P. 1., and on the right is 
L. C. Villanueva, winner in 
Paris, France 


Here is one of the ‘‘Bogey’’ boards 

placed with each of the 220 teams— 

the star and the seven arrows show 

that this team exceeded its original 

bogey once and its ‘‘Final Bogey”’ 
seven times 


The most memorable point in the 
communes was reached on Roll Call 
Day. ere the Chairman of the 
contest committee, Gordon S. 
Rentschler (right), is shown pre- 
senting the book in which each 
participating member’s name is 
written, to the president of the 
bank, Charles E. Mitchell 


Thirteen 


Selling the campaign idea to the em- 

ployees was just as important as selling 

the service to the public—hence these 
poster appeals 


Total new accounts and deposits turned 

in by the entire organization were 

shown on giant adding machines at 

seven principal points of the organiza- 

tion—these displays were about nine 
eet high 


It took a good-sized force just to keep the 
records of the various contestants because 
of the tremendous volume of new business 
turned in during the nine weeks’ period 
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can be governed by three factors: 
(a) the number of accounts obtained; 
(b) amount of deposits obtained; (c) 
a compromise between number of 
accounts and deposits by allowing a 
certain number of points or credits for 
each account, varying according to the 
amount of deposits, but giving larger 
proportionate value to small accounts 
than to large accounts. Best experi- 
ence would indicate that plan “‘C’’ is 
the best for conducting the fairest and 
most interesting contest. Special com- 
petitions should, however, be included, 
based upon the number of accounts, 
so as to assure rewards to those con- 
testants who are able to get a large 
number of small accounts, but who 
cannot get large dollar amounts. 

Contestants: Every member of the 
organization should take part. Officers 
should participate, but should not be 
eligible for prizes or commissions. 
The best stimulation that an officer 
or a department head can give to his 
organization is to produce a lot of 
business himself. An employee does 
not have much faith in the urgings of 
a superior who himself is not a big 
producer. 


ONTESTANTS should have an op- 

portunity to win both as individuals 
and members of teams. In a small 
organization teams can best be formed 
by having an equal number of members 
on each team with selection made so 
that all types of employees are in- 
cluded: for instance, a team ought to 
include a bookkeeper, a stenographer, 
a teller, etc., so that teams will be 
fairly equally matched as far as 
opportunity is concerned. In larger 
organizations it is often better to use the 
department as a basis of competition. 
By grouping the departments accord- 
ing to numbers and offering prizes to 
each group, fairly equal competition 
can be obtained. For instance, de- 
partments of five members are grouped 
together; departments of twenty-five 
members together. 

Prizes: Prizes should be substantial. 
Those most attractive will be cash 
prizes, extra vacations, and gold watches 
or some such permanent memento 
presented by the management or by an 
officer of the institution. In planning 
a contest, there should be some estimate 
of the amount of business that prob- 
ably will be obtained. By considering 
the results that have been obtained 
under similar conditions in other 
organizations, it should be possible to 
approximate what can be expected. 
Then you should determine about 
how much this business is worth and 
about how much you are willing to 
pay your employees to get it. With 
that figure in mind, you are then in a 
position to offer fairly substantial 
rewards for preducing the business. 

There should be enough prizes so 


that every member who does a really 
good job of solicitation can be assured 
a reward. If no commissions are 
given, there ought to be enough prizes 
so that from one-third to one-half of 
the members of the organization will 
receive prizes, if only small ones. 
Otherwise, soon after the beginning it 
will be obvious that a few members 
are going to win and the incentive for 
the others to continue working will be 
killed. The important factor in deter- 
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weekly bulletin should be issued show- 
ing general results and giving helpful 
information. (b) Meetings should be 
conducted as often as possible, and 
particularly at the beginning and be- 
fore the close of the contest, in order 
to stir up a maximum of enthusiasm. 
At these meetings there should be 
inspiring talks telling how business 
can be obtained. Pressure should not 
be exerted to get business without 
giving helpful hints as to how it can 


mining prizes should not be “how be got. (c) A score board showing the 
cheap can we run the contest” but “how total results in number of accounts 
Thrift Accounts by Co-operative Campaigns 
A AV 
No. of Length of New Accounts Deposits in Initial. ep 
Place Employees Activity Obtained U.S. Dollars Deposit Per 
U.S.DIirs. Member 
First Contest 
New York........ 3,041 12 days 45,226 $ 3,239,375 $72.06 15 
New York 
Century Club 9 mos. 18.813 4,468,735 232.20 
Second Contest 
New York. ....... 3,824 days 52,518 8,031,539 152.93 13 
Cuba—25 Branches 508 91 days 31,306 3,637,178 116.18 61 
Porto Rico........ 28 70 days 2.337 667,228 285.90 82 
Buenos Ainres.... . . 187 13 days 5,658 233,813 41.32 30 
85 40 days 3,979 150,465 37.81 16 
rae 160 18 days 73 245,319 336.15 
ere 32 60 days 1,397 191,392 137.00 13 
*Rio de Janeiro..... 103 10 days 836 121,799 504.54 14 
162,070 $21,307,803 
*Included checking accounts 


successful can we make the contest?” 
What commissions, if any, should 
be paid must be determined by local 
conditions. 
This is the New York schedule of 
credits and commissions: 


Plus 


You get these 

Credits these 

For these Toward Com- 
Initial Deposits Prizes missions 
$ 5to$ 9 10 $ .50 
10 to 14 15 a 

15 to 19 20 .oD 
20 to 24 25 .60 
25 to 29 30 .65 
30 to 34 35 .70 
35 to 39 40 Ae 
40 to 44 45 .80 
45 to 49 50 .85 
50 to 74 75 1.00 
75 to 99 85 1.29 
100 to 149 100 1.50 
150 to 199 115 1.65 
200 to - 249 125 
250 to 299 150 2.50 
300 to 349 175 2.60 
350 to 399 200 2.65 
400 to 449 
450 to 499 250 2.85 
500 to 599 275 3.00 
600 to 699 300 3.50 
700 to 799 325 4.00 
800 to 899 350 4.50 
900 to 999 375 4.75 
1,000 to 1,499 400 5.00 
1,500 to 1,999 425 6.00 
2,000 to 2,499 450 7.00 
2,500 to 2,999 475 8.00 
3,000 to 4,999 500 9.00 
5,000 up 550 10.00 


and dollars obtained by all contestants 
can take the form of a large thermom- 
eter, a large pass book, a large adding 
machine, or several other devices 
which may be worked out locally. 
(d) Where the organization is small 
enough, a competitive display is highly 
desirable. One branch, for instance, 
used a country road on which were 
shown twenty-four automobiles, each 
automobile representing a team. Each 
day these automobiles were moved 
and this kept up enthusiasm by show- 
ing in a graphic way the progress that 
was being made. (e) Each team should 
either be provided with, or encouraged 
to provide, a bulletin board of its own. 
In this way every member of the team 
is kept aware of the progress his team 
is making and is also not allowed to 
forget that something is doing every 
day. 

External Publicity: What external 
advertising should be done depends 
upon the bank’s local policy. 

Other Rewards: The desire to stand 
out among other competitors is innate 
with almost every person, and, in fact, 
is the basis of every contest. By 
securing a button or badge when a 
certain record is attained, members 
will be proud of the standing they 
have made and will stimulate others 
to equal their records. For instance, 


a bronze badge is given for ten accounts; 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Some take their exercise vicariously—leaning against it and getting it rubbed in 


Keeps Them Cheerful 


Experience With More or Less Mandatory Exercise Indoors 
for Officers—the Cost of Equipment and Review of Results 


banker’s blood pressure is lowered 

when making loans to his cus- 
tomers. In fact, there is a widespread 
impression that quite the reverse is 
true. The duties of a trust officer 
arouse his sympathies but have little 
effect upon a torpid liver. Buying 
bonds for the bank’s investment ac- 
count cannot be recommended as a 
builder of biceps. 

Too much mental exercise and far 
too little bodily care very naturally 
reflect themselves in the banker’s 
mental attitude, and in the various ills 
with which the human race is afflicted. 
In any financial institution there is a 
noticeable decrease in illness and a 
corresponding increase in cheerfulness 
during that part of the year when 
bankers are wielding wild niblicks or 
romping with lawn mowers and garden 
tools. 

In 1925 the Guardian Trust Com- 
pany of Cleveland, decided that the 
benefits of spring and summer could 
be retained throughout the year if the 
officers could be persuaded to do the 


Ni has ever heard that a 


By ALLAN B. COOK 


Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company 
Cleveland 


Bankers: That group of sedentary crea- 
tures who hibernate within massive stone 
buildings in an with 
money. The species is found seated behind 
massive desks any week day from November 
until May each year. With the approach 
of warm weather, a curious change in their 
habits is noted, for at that time they don 
loud raiment answering an all-compelling 
call of bunker and trap. For a few short 
months fat and lean alike are seen hewing 
away at the turf of some golf course to the 
damage of the landscape but for the better- 
ment of their health. When chill winds 
begin to blow they resume their sombre 
attire and dark outlook on life. Each year 
with the rotation of the seasons, this inter- 
esting physical phenomenon occurs * * * — 
Excerpt from North American Fauna of 


Today. 
By N. Joy Health, F.R.M.S. 


same amount of physical work regard- 
less of the season. The logical result 
of this conclusion was the establish- 


ment of a gymnasium in the bank’s 
building and the creation of a schedule 
calling for the attendance of each 
officer for an hour two days each week. 

The floor space available was com- 
pact yet large enough for a full-sized 
enclosed handball court, an exercise 
room, shower baths, and a locker room. 
Originally the bank’s plan of operation 
was based upon the assumption that 
with these facilities available to them 
the officers would exercise frequently 
and with enthusiasm. In actual prac- 
tice this theory was a failure, for aside 
from an occasional game of handball 
by the few devotees of that sport, and 
sundry sporadic attempts to swat a golf 
ball by the adherents of the ancient 
Scotch pastime, the walls of the 
gymnasium resounded to complete 
silence instead of the merry voices of 
bankers at play. 

Had the proposition being given a 
fair and proper trial or not? Was there 
anything lacking that would make the 
gymnasium do the work for which it 
was designed? These two questions 
found their answer in the employment 
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Others go to work at it, except the gentleman in the vibratory chair. 


of an experienced instructor in the 
science of health, who devotes his 
entire time to the exercise and the 
bodily condition of the fifty or more 
men under his supervision. 

What equipment has he at his dis- 
posal in this work? One item is a 
vibratory chair upon which the tired 
banker seats himself comfortably, 
presses a button, grasps a pair of 
handles, and then for ten or fifteen 
minutes lets the coil springs do their 
work. This treatment improves the 
circulation, starts body poisons toward 
elimination and gives a rested feeling 
to the entire nervous system. 

Another device which has proved 
popular is the vibratory belt, the lazy 
man’s route to a substantial portion of 
exercise without effort on his part. 
Placing the belt around the abdomen 
and leaning forward to hold it taut, 
plus turning on the current, is all there 
is todo. Then the mechanical massage 
proceeds to strengthen muscles, in- 
crease circulation and assist the internal 
organs in the performance of their 
function. Consistent and frequent 
applications of this exerciser is one 
good remedy for banker’s waist-line. 

A rowing machine is available for 
those who want a dose of really stren- 
uous exercise. Also, there are some of 
those good old-fashioned pulley weights 
for those of us who cannot break habits 
formed in boyhood back in the gay 
nineties. 

An exercise mat has been provided 


so that the patient may have a reason- 
able degree of comfort when waving 
his legs in the air or kicking his chin 
with his knees. Nearby is the golf 
net and its indoor tee where one can 
fondly imagine he is getting three 
hundred yard drives free from hook or 
slice. Then there is the handball court 
where fifty tries to act eighteen. 

The locker room contains benches 
and the usual type of steel lockers for 
the accumulated sweat shirts, gym 
shirts, trunks, shoes and other personal 
effects. In one corner is an electric 
cabinet —a short route to the temper- 
atures of the tropics and profuse per- 
spiration. In another corner is the 
massage table, while in the room ad- 
joining are the showers and the water 
treatment. 


TOW for a typical day in the gym. At 
nine o’clock ‘‘Doc’”’ telephones his 
first victim and reminds him that he 
is due for his dose of exercise. “Sorry,” 
comes the answer, “but Mr. Jones is 
coming in to talk over some important 
business, so I can’t come up.” “How 
about four-thirty today?” says Doc, 
undiscouraged. ‘No, there’s a com- 
mittee meeting,’ remarks the reluctant 
athlete. “Very well, I find that Mr. 
Black is out of town; you can skip 
lunch and have his time,”’ suggests the 
the czar. And that settles it —round 
one for Doc. 
Next move is to sell the hour from 
nine to ten to someone else in the bank. 


On the left the “‘golf course” 


This works out by “Doc” asking an- 
other officer if he has a few minutes 
free time to see him. The unsuspecting 
banker says he has, and then is invited 
to spend them in the gym. As a new 
business solicitor the head of the 
gymnasium would be a huge success — 
persuasive, tireless and undaunted all 
day long, six days each week. 

The greatest sales resistance that 
faces a gymnasium of this sort is the 
“too busy today” frame of mind with 
which most of us are afflicted, for the 
workouts themselves are universally 
popular. This tendency to take a cold 
shower every morning starting with 
tomorrow is something that can be 
overcome only by placing the gym 
under the control of a trainer who is 
eternally on the job. 

Smith walks into the gym, changes 
his clothes, and parades over to the 
exercise mat where he spends the next 
ten minutes doing a group of selected 
exercises under the eye of the trainer. 
He then seats himself on the vibratory 
chair for a few minutes’ shaking, or else 
tucks himself inside the health-building 
belt for a good massage. Next he is 
ordered to take the water treatment 
which consists of standing in front of a 
nozzle which from a distance of several 
feet shoots a stream of water backed by 
the power of seventy-five pounds of 
pressure. The first time anyone meets 
this device, he gains the false impres- 
sion that he is facing a fire hose, but 
once accustomed to the treatment, he 


(Continued on page 52) 
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entral Five-Foot Shelf 


The Method, Forms and Advantages of Loose-Leaf Ledgers 
Instead of Cards, With a Unit Capacity of 40,000 Names 


sideration to the 


or less, familiar with the Central 

File idea, which has been used 
successfully by leading banks in the 
larger financial centers for a number of 
years. Such files have unquestionably 
proven invaluable adjuncts in the de- 
velopment of profitable new business. 

An extended explanation of the 
various systems now in use is not con- 
templated in the present discussion, 
but a short description of the equip- 
ment generally used and a brief refer- 
ence to its purpose in the bank may, 
bv contrast at least, help to illustrate 
the merits of the system with which 
this article treats. 

The usual Central File installa- 
tion consists of cards filled in 
with the names and addresses of 
individuals, firms, cor- 
porations and other 
organizations, who have 
dealings of any descrip- 
tion with the bank. It 
also contains cards for 
desirable prospects for 
future business. The 
cards show the depart- 
mental affiliations of 
those listed and carry 
all available informa- 
tion that may prove 
useful in making up lists 
foradvertising purposes, 
as well as mapping oul 
the approach and plan- 
ning the campaign when 
seeking through 
solicitation to call 
the attention of the 
name under con- 


\ GREAT many bankers are, more 


many services the 
bank has to offer. 

When the cards 
are properly filled 
in and complete 
information is at 
hand, it follows that 
the banker is in a 
position to plan his 
solicitation in the 
light of known con- 
ditions and to direct 
his advertising with 
minimum waste and 
without duplication 
of effort. 

As an_ illustra- 
lion, a stockholder’s 
card may show 
no other connection 


By HARRY E. GAIL 
Toledo Trust Company, Toledo, Ohio 


with the bank. He at once becomes a 
logical prospect for checking, savings, 
safe deposit, investment, trust or other 
departmental services. A large savings 
depositor may well be a live prospect 
for investments or the investment 
buyer a prospect for a safe deposit 
box. Ina word, inspection of any card 
will indicate the best possible method 
to be pursued in the effort to extend 
the bank’s influence through intensive 
cultivation of its own customers. 


A compact and attractive 
piece of furniture 


Theoretically, it should be easier to 
sell all of the services of the bank to a 
customer who is using one or two of its 
departments, than to sell the bank to 
a stranger. The customer is already 
sold on the institution as a desirable 
place in which to do business and its 
other services, very often, need but to 
be favorably called to his attention to 
get results. The experience of new 
business departments proves that in 
this case what is true in theory is also 
true in actual practice and Central 
File installations are found in an in- 
creasing number of banks. 

While the Central File is primarily 
for the use of the new _ business 
department, it also serves every 
other department of the bank as 
a source of information. It is con- 
sulted by the credit, 
bookkeeping and mail- 
ing departments, by 
officers and _ others 
many times daily and 
is practically indis- 
pensable where the 
bank maintains more 
than one office. - 

That Central Files 
have not been installed 
in more banks is due 
largely to two factors 

—initial cost and lack 
of space. Up to this 
time most installations 
have been made on 
cards filed vertically 
in steel or wooden 
cabinets, or on cards 
filed flat in trays. 
Both of these meth- 
ods have proven 
successful and the 
cost, where the file 
has been worked 
intensively as in- 
tended, has been 
more than justified. 


T°? the average 

banker, however, 
an initial installa- 
tion expense of from 
ten to twenty cents 
pernamehasseemed 
excessive, while the 
amount of floor 
space required for 
the equipment has 
made it impractical, 
if not impossible, 
for many to take 
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advantage of the systems offered up 
to this time. 

Happily, both of these objections 
have been removed with a marked gain 
in efficiency, through the use of the 
equipment about to be described. In 
this system, instead of cards, the form 
is printed on buff loose leaf ledger 
sheets for customers and duplicated on 
white sheets for non-customer pros- 


pects. 
"THESE sheets (Form No. 1) are 
printed with an index along the right- 
hand front edge which may be step-cut to 
furnish an eleven-division alphabetical 
index for the first names of all appear- 
ing in the files. A 500-division alpha- 
betical index printed on celluloid tabs 
is used to classify last names. 
In place of drawers or trays the 
sheets are inserted in loose-leaf binders. 
Each binder holds, without crowding, 
more than 700 sheets together with 
the index. 
The roll-front cabinet is five feet wide, 
three feet high and slightly over one foot 
deep, and is partitioned off to hold 
fifty-six binders, which gives the in- 
stallation a capacity of 40,000 names 
and the index. The cabinet rests on 
the back of a stenographer’s regulation 
five-foot desk and the top of the equip- 
ment extends but 51!%4 feet above the 
floor. With the cabinet in place, ample 
room remains on the top of the desk 
for work space and the entire installa- 
tion forms a compact unit, which 
occupies only the floor space required 


for a stenographer’s desk, without the 
file feature. 

A similar installation on vertically 
filed cards would occupy floor space 
more than four times as large and would 
cost three times as much. On trays it 
would occupy still larger space with 
corresponding increase in cost, while 
on special equipment such as is used 
by a number of banks, it would occupy 
more space than the trays and cost six 
‘times as much. It must also be re- 
membered that in each instance a 
stenographer’s desk or additional work 
space would still be needed with the 
card equipment. Cutting the cost 
factor from ten to twenty cents per 
name to an initial cost of less than four 
cents a name and the space required 
for 40,000 names to the space required 
for a stenographer’s five-foot desk, 
helps to solve the problem of many 
bankers who have been considering a 
Central File, because this installation 
is also much more efficient than the 
other systems. 

There are several reasons for this 
increased efficiency. It is, obviously, 
easier to handle a ledger 614 x 914 x 
3% inches containing 700 or more 
names than a heavy drawer containing 
a like number of cards, or four trays 
of cards, which compel numerous trips 
to the file if the trays are to be con- 
sulted on a separate desk. 

As a further evidence of its practi- 
cability, in actual operation many ac- 
counts carry two or more names which 
are very often located at either end of 


the alphabet, while closed accounts are 
seldom reported in strict alphabetical 
order. Under these conditions the 
removal of such names becomes a 
laborious undertaking, since it is 
necessary to walk from one end of the 
file to the other with the card system, 
while all names are within arm’s reach 
with the ledger installation. When 
vertical files and cards are used, the 
lower drawers usually rest on the floor, 
are very difficult of access and when 
filled with cards they are too heavy to 
be easily lifted to a desk at waist level. 
With the ledger system all names are 
readily accessible. As a time saver and 
a convenience, therefore, it may truth- 
fully be said that the ledger system 
stands in a class by itself. ; 
The possibility of the sheets being 
mislaid is obviated through the use of 
a ledger, which locks each sheet firmly 
in its place, yet operates so simply that 
the movement of a single lever opens 
the ledger for the insertion of sheets. 
If a name is to be removed per- 
manently from the file, a strong, even 


pull outward will accomplish _ this 
without operation of the locking 
device. 


SUMMED up in a few words, the loose- 

leaf ledger system used as a Central 
File is inexpensive —the cost of com- 
plete installation is less than four cents 
a name on an installation of this size. 
The cost includes ledgers, stenog- 


rapher’s desk, cabinet made to order, 
ledger sheets, forms for operating and 
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extra stenographer’s help needed at 
the time of the installation. 

It occupies small space—if the 
banker has room for a stenographer’s 
desk he has room for a Central File 
with a capacity of 40,000 names. 

It is rapid in operation and makes 
speedy reference possible, as the step- 
cut index insures that, on an average, 
not more than twenty sheets need be 
thumbed to find the name sought. 

It combines convenience with ease 
of operation and gives all of the in- 
formation that any file can give. 


THE ledgers are numbered consec- 

utively from 1 to 56. A typewritten 
index of the letters in each ledger is 
kept on the desk and enables the 
operator to find a given name in 
minimum time and with very little 
effort. Numbering the ledgers permits 
the sheets to be shifted so that the 
number in each ledger can be readily 
controlled, the only change being in 
the index on the desk. This permits 
an installation of from one to fifty-six 
ledgers as the need arises. If the 
capacity of the file is to be less than 
40,000 names it is apparent that the 
cabinet can be made smaller, while an 
installation of only fifteen ledgers for 
10,500 names easily stands on edge on 
the back of a five-foot desk. Book 
ends could hold a small installation, 
which would effect a still greater sav- 
ing as it would do away with a cabinet 
altogether. 

The cabinet, ledgers and desk make 
acompact and attractive piece of furni- 
ture fit to grace any office. Because of 
the small space occupied, the equip- 
ment can be set in close contact with 
the officers, while card systems are 
frequently kept at some distance away, 
or even in a room on another floor, and 
an officer seeking a report on a given 
name must send for it instead of being 
able to get it at a glance by taking the 
ledger to his desk, if he so desires. The 
ledger also permits quick entry of aver- 
age daily balances on checking ac- 
counts. The inclusion of checking 
balances in the Central File consti- 
tutes a feature greatly appreciated by 
loan officers and one not usually found 
with the card system, because of the 
labor involved in handling separate 
card entries. 

Since 40,000 names will keep a 
stenographer busy under the direction 
of the one responsible for proper work- 
ing of the file, it constitutes a unit, 
which may be expanded by adding 
additional units at will, all patterned 
after the first one. 

A word now as to the initial installa- 
tion of the file and the method of 
keeping it up-to-date. Most banks 
carry their checking depositors on ad- 
dressograph plates. Sheets for this 
department, therefore, are run direct 
from these plates, the department 


marked in its proper column and the 
balance on the date of installation 
placed on the sheet when it is checked 
back to the ledger by the bookkeeper. 
The savings accounts are typewritten 
direct from the savings ledgers or from 
the signature cards if the accounts are 
not to be classified as small, medium 


‘or large for future development. The 


safe deposit, trust, investment and 
other departments typewrite sheets 
from their records and check their de- 
partments, after which all of the sheets 
are sorted together and consolidated, 
where the customer has more than one 
connection with the bank. This neces- 
sitates wasting a number of sheets in 
the beginning, but is the quickest way 
to put the file in operation. 

The information on signature cards 
is copied on the sheets and any par- 
ticular name has information added as 
it comes to the attention of the Central 
File Department. With the installa- 
tion made, Forms 2, 3 and 4 will keep 
it up-to-date. Form 2 is a full report 
on opened and closed business, which 
comes to the file from each department 
daily and is self-explanatory. The in- 
formation it carries goes into the file 
and reasons for closed accounts are 
noted on individual sheets to be fol- 
lowed up as desired. 

Form No. 3, change of address, 
comes to the file from those who first 
get the information and after the 
change is made on the file sheet, it is 
conveyed to all departments interested 
through Form 4. Each department 
makes the change noted, initials Form 
4 in the proper column and returns it 
to the Central File Department where 
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it is kept for one month and destroyed. 

Average balances are posted, month- 
ly, direct from the statement stubs 
where the machine bookkeeping system 
is used. 

After an experience with several 
different Central File systems, I do not 
hesitate to pronounce the ledger system 
an outstanding achievement that, with 
a single exception, will do anything any 
system will do. It will not mechan- 
ically select the different departments 
for treatment. For instance, it is not 
possible to make up a list of safe de- 
posit box renters for solicitation, with- 
out going through the entire file. We 
fail to see where this is a drawback, 
however, since such a list with any 
system could more easily be obtained 
direct from the safe deposit records if 
wanted for addressing purposes. The 
same thing applies to all other depart- 
ments. 

In any event, it is not presumed that 
a large number of names would be 
hand addressed, which means that all 
names appearing in the Central File 
to which advertising matter is to be 
sent, will eventually appear on ad- 
dressograph plates or on separate lists. 
Plates can always be classified as to 
departments or in any way desired by 
using selector tabs. The plates would 
necessarily have to be tabbed from the 
Central File no matter what system is 
used. For personal solicitation, each 
card in any system must be consulted 
and the ease with which sheets are 
thumbed makes the ledger system a 
marked step in advance of any Central 
File system that has come to our at- 
tention up to this time. 


As, When and If Issued 


By ALLAN HERRICK 
United States National Bank of Denver 


HE first investment bank was 

established on the Island of Yap in 
the South Seas in the year 1702. As is 
well known, the Island of Yap is a 
very rocky island and the native 
currency is all of stone. About the 
year 1700, a great shortage of currency 
arose, due to neighborhood riots at 
the time of the annual elections, which 
happened to fall on St. Patrick’s Day. 
Seeing the great need for an additional 
supply of a medium of exchange, Mr. 
George Atchison, a Scotchman who 
had emigrated to the island, conceived 
the idea of a bank. He returned to 
Scotland and after much effort suc- 
ceeded in raising the necessary capital, 
consisting of 2,000 pounds of blasting 
powder and four gravel wagons. With 
this equipment he returned to the 
island and in a short time had a 
sufficient amount of currency to enable 
him to buy out the native princes and 


change the royal sunken gardens into 
a golf course. The first investment 
bank was then established. 


Coupon Bonds 


The name “Coupon Bonds’’ indi- 
cates bonds which bear a small im- 
print similar to a rain check on a base- 
ball ticket. When due, these coupons 
can be cut off and turned into cash. 
The method of collecting the coupon 
is as follows: Enclose the coupon in a 
small envelope and mail to Kountze 
Bros., New York. Ina short time you 
will receive a reply, stating that funds 
are on deposit with the County 
Treasurer at Arvada, Colorado. You 
then send your coupon to Arvada. 
Shortly after you receive a reply stat- 
ing that funds for the redemption of 
these coupons are on deposit at the 
United States National Bank of Den- 
ver. You then take the coupon there, 


(Continued on page 41) 
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living in the country and in the 

smaller towns, visited the Pure- 
bred Sire Special Train, which toured 
the state of Kentucky under the 
auspices of the Kentucky Bankers’ 
Association. During this journey of 
eighteen days in April and May, 
forty-six purebred bulls of both dairy 


in the thousand people, 


By JAMES SPEED 


how the bankers of Kentucky were 
able to anticipate the full and hearty 
co-operation of the following organiza- 
tions: the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Kentucky, the Dairy 
Products Association of Kentucky, the 
Department of Vocational Agriculture 
of the State Department of 


Education, the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Bour- 
bon Stock Yards Company, 
the Louisville Livestock Ex- 
change, breeders of registered 
cattle, the American Short- 
horn, Hereford, Jersey, Hol- 
stein, Angus and Guernsey 
Breeders Associations, the 
Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, the Louisville, Hender- 
son & St. Louis Railway, and 


and beef breeds were ex- 
changed for scrub sires which 
were immediately sent to 
slaughter. 

Other purebred sire trains 
have been used by bankers’ 
associations in the past to 
boost the idea of better live- 
stock through the use of purebred 
bulls; but no train has ever had so 
many organizations and agencies pull- 
ing together for the good of the rural 
districts. This was possible because 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association has 
been on the lookout for agencies mak- 
ing vital contacts with rural groups. 
For instance, this strong committee 
has been working in complete harmony 
with the Agricultural and Livestock 
Improvement Association of the Louis- 
ville Board of Trade for six years. 
That this might become permanent, 
arrangements were perfected by which 
the chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Kentucky Bankers’ 
Association automatically becomes one 
of the members of the small executive 
committee of the Livestock Improve- 
ment Association. And during these 
six years of active co-operation with 
other agencies in rural development 
work, the committee of the bankers’ 
association has been busy selecting a 
key banker in each county in Ken- 
tucky. 

Therefore, it is easy to understand 
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board the “Big Bull 


The Work of the ‘“‘Purebred Sire Special”’ 
Bankers’ Association Touring the State 


of the Kentucky 


Eighteen Days 


Each of these committees selected six 
farmers in the county who owned 
scrub bulls and who would be suitable 
owners for a purebred bull. These 
names came through to the Agricul- 
tural Committee of the bankers’ asso- 
ciation so that one farmer might be 
picked to accept the bull and agree to 
keep him for two years. 

At most of the towns where ex- 
changes were made, the local commit- 
tee obtained additional funds so that 
valuable livestock prizes might be 
offered to those persons in the crowd 
who held lucky numbers. For in- 
stance, Elizabethtown, Ky., raised 
$705. This money had been used to 
purchase twelve purebred sow pigs, 
two magnificent Hampshire rams, and 
a beautiful registered Jersey heifer. 
These animals were on display in pens 
on the Court House square all of the 
day on which the Special was 
to arrive. And hanging in front 
of the Court House porch was 
a large sign bearing the names 
of the bankers and merchants 
who hadcontributed the money 
for these prizes. This sign 
carried the names of the nine 


The crowd watching the award of a 
purebred, and lining up to go through 
the train. On the right is one of the 

scrubs traded for a blooded bull 
the agricultural departments 
of these two railroads. 

When al! of these strong 
agencies had agreed to work 
together, the Agricultural 
Committee asked the manager 
of the Livestock Improvement 
Association to act as advance 


agent and later as general 


manager of the special train. 

He visited fifty towns where stops 
were to be made to exchange a 
purebred sire for a_ scrub bull. 
Through the influence of the key 
banker in each county, the advance 
man was enabled to meet the local 
bankers and form a committee of 
bankers and a few strong business men. 
These committees saw to the advertis- 
ing of the big event in the local papers 
and did a great deal toward arousing 
local interest. They not only raised 
funds for display advertisements in 
the county papers, but also arranged 
for the appearance of advance stories 
concerning the coming of the train. 


banks of the county as leading the 
contributions for the prizes. 


ATURALLY such a display of pure- 

bred animals as prizes brought a big 
and interested crowd to town the day 
the train pulled into a siding near the 
depot. The crowd saw the exchange 
of one of the purebred bulls, which 
were carried on the train, for a scrub 
from the county. Afterward these 
people were directed through the two 
exhibit cars to see for themselves the 
great value of the purebred sire with 
the animals on exhibit. Later they 


went back to their own town to watch 
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with interest the awarding of the 
purebred animals furnished by the 
bankers and merchants. It is needless 
to say that these good folk returned to 
their farm homes duly impressed With 
the idea that purebred bulls were 
thoroughly worth while on even the 
everyday farm. They could not 
escape this impression as they saw a 
great railroad system spending thou- 
sands of dollars for the train because 
the bankers’ association had succeeded 
in inducing the breeders and many 
other individuals and organizations to 
give the time and energy of their 
representatives to make the train a 
complete success. The crowds often 


saw a prominent banker help- 
ing the train crew put out the 
gangplank on which the scrub 
came on board and the pure- 
bred walked out into the 
county, or saw this man of 
affairs help receive the jos- 


the train was service pure and simple. 

At Parksville, a little town of two 
hundred people, nine hundred men, 
women and children crowded about 
the flat car from which the exchange 
was made. Besides prizes given away 
there was a magnificent exhibit of 
dairy cows and heifers belonging to 
the Boys’ and Girls’ Jersey Calf Club 
of that neighborhood. Twenty beauti- 
ful cows and heifers were lined up to 
show the enormous value of the one 
thousand dollar Jersey bull which was 
the sire of practically all of these ani- 
mals. From this it will be seen that 
a great effort had been exerted to 
persuade each community to express 
itself for better livestock while 
the train was telling exactly the 
same story. 

Three and four stops were 
made each day for the exchange 
of bulls and about twice each 
day the men on board the Special 
were the guests of the local people 
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College of Agriculture and the Agricul- 
tural and Livestock Improvement 
Association of the Louisville Board of 
Trade. 

The story of the “Big Bull Train,” 
would hardly be complete without 
mention of the fine, 1,200 pound sow 
shown in the exhibit car. Whenever a 
farmer saw this fine three-year-old, he 
would exclaim, ‘Well, what do you 
think of that for a hog? She’s some 
pig! Biggest one I ever saw.” And in 
an adjoining pen on the exhibit car 
was a little, runty, razor-backed, 
sharp-snouted sow of the same age 
that tipped the beam at barely 110 
pounds. The only difference between 
the two animals was their breeding 
and their feeding. Then as the farmer 
who had exclaimed over the size of the 
big sow left the train, he was handed a 
small card on which he was asked to 
write his name and address and his 
guess as to the weight of the “‘little 
black pig.’’ Outside there was a letter 
box in which he deposited his 


guess, as three substantial prizes 


tling, eager crowd which went 


through the train. They could 
not help being impressed with 
the spirit of co-operation and 
service pervading the whole train 
during its long, strenuous, and at times 
tiresome, journey from small town to 
small town. 

Every agency represented on this 
unusual train had something definite 
to do in the way of real service. For 
example, the breeders of dairy and beef 
cattle consigned to this train the pure- 
bred bulls which were exchanged for 
the scrubs. They understood when 
their registered animals were placed 
in the palace horse cars that the bulls 
were to be exchanged without any 
strings attached to the transaction. 
The only pay the breeder was to 
receive for his fine stock was his share 
in the “pony purse” which came from 
the selling of the scrubs on the regular 
market. However, the railroads agreed 
to haul these scrubs to the stockyards 
without cost and the stockyards sold 
them without commission. The reader 
can gather from this that the spirit of 


A 1,200-pound pig, a Sequins contest (guesses 
deposited in the mail 
the 40,000 cards thus collected 


x shown on the left) and 


at luncheon or for a banquet in 
the evening. At times these local 
banquets were large and rather 
impressive affairs. Sometimes 
fifty bankers and merchants 
played host to fifty farmers from. 
the county and the twenty-five or 
thirty men on board the sleeper which 
brought up the rear of the “Big Bull 
Train.’ The speakers at these dinners 
had a golden opportunity to talk to 
the leaders of the county about 
what might be done to improve the 
livestock of that district. But at 
no time did the speakers strive to 
outline a campaign for any com- 
munity. The sole idea of the big 
train was to arouse interest in better 
bred livestock and leave for follow-up 
work the development of well-defined 


campaigns for beef or for dairy bulls of: 


high breeding through the key bankers, 
the Agricultural Committee of the 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association, the 


were to be given to the three 
persons coming closest to the 
sow’s exact weight when she 
left the train. These cards, 
besides holding the interest of 
the people in the value of 


purebred sires, allowed the manage- 
ment to get a check on the number of 
people passing through the train at each 
stop. There were nearly 40,000 cards. 

During the eighteen days the train 
was out, there was never a time when 
there were fewer than twenty-two men 
living on the sleeper. At one time five 
bankers were on the train, plus the 
president and the secretary of the 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association. On 
one or two occasions every berth was 
filled, giving the Special a roster of 
thirty-two representative men. There 
were city bankers and country bankers 
sleeping next door to experts from the 
College of Agriculture. There were 


commission men from the stockyards 
(Continued on page 45) 
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V YE STAND alone among the 
nations of the world in one 

thing at least. That is, we are 
myopic so far as foreign trade is con- 
cerned. All other peoples of the 
earth, great and small, know that 
foreign trade is a vitally important 
part of their national economy. 
Whether the nation be highly devel- 
oped or just starting on the road to 
future greatness, its citizens are keenly 
conscious of.the importance of their 
overseas trade. 

On the other hand, in the United 
States, the greatest and most highly 
developed country of the world, it is 
necessary to hold conventions, organize 
clubs and groups of different sorts, 
publish articles in magazines and 
newspapers and do countless other 
things for the purpose of trying to 
convince our citizens that foreign 
trade, imports and exports, is a vital 
part of our trade activities, that we 
should lend it support and give its 
development consideration and plan- 
ning. All of this in spite of the fact 
that our press carries each month the 
most convincing statistics of the volume 
of this activity. Many of our great 
industries confess their utter need of 
foreign markets. Our agricultural 
classes know that prices for many of 
their products are made abroad and 
depend on foreign buying power. 
Business proclaims in no doubtful 
terms that without imports our in- 
dustries could not carry on. And it 
is a matter of the most common 
knowledge that the coffee on our 
breakfast table, the sugar, the tea, the 
silk, the bananas and many other 
things of daily use and daily need, 
come from beyond seas, produced by 
other peoples and that we cannot or 
do not produce them. 

Thus we stand a nation hypnotized 
by an old legend—with a shadow of 
apparent substance, it is true, but 
merely a shadow. This is the legend of 
our being self-contained. The work of 
shallow thinking and superficial con- 
clusion, this thing has persisted through 
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Says 


Let Those Who Believe We Are Inde- 
pendent of the World Outside Consider 
the Export and Import Statistics 


the years and still 
persists vigorously. 
But the fact is we 
have never been self- 
contained. the 
early colonial days 
we bartered our raw 
products for manu- 
factured goods from 
the other side of the 
Atlantic. This was 
certainly not evidence 
of being self-con- 
tained. Then under 
the stimulus of Ham- 
ilton’s logic we began 
to protect our potential industries and 
from that day to this have done mighty 
things. But we have never been free 
from dependence on the products of 
other countries. We have never been 
free from economic bondage, as no 
nation of the earth has been free from 
this thing. 


ODAY we are less self-contained 

than ever, and our dependence grows 
greater with the passing of every year. 
Greater on both sides of the ledger. 
On the export side because our pro- 
ductive capacity exceeds even our 
colossal home demand, and we need 
foreign outlets. On the import side, 
because every day we require increas- 
ing supplies of foreign material to feed 
ourselves or provide needed industrial 
elements. 

Hand in hand with this legend of 
self-sufficiency goes the ingrained teach- 
ing of what is known in economics as 
mercantilism.: One of our favorite illu- 
sions is that we have freed ourselves 
from the pernicious practices and 
fallacious reasoning of this doctrine, 
which teaches that the golden rule 
consists in taking and not giving, and 
that it is possible to create a trade 
structure developed only on one side 
—that of selling and not buying. We 
may try to fool ourselves and believe 
that mercantilism was destroyed by 
the Declaration of Independence or the 
repeal of the Corn Laws and the 
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Gateway to the Bank of 
France which has exclu. 
sive power of note issue 
and also controls the rate 
of discount. It has 600 
branches in France 


Navigation Acts, but we are merely 
shutting our eyes to realities. Modern 
mercantilism is far more potent, in- 
sidious and alive than anything that 
went by that name in former days. 

As a result of the persistence of 
mercantilist instincts, the popular mind 
naively considers foreign trade to be 
concerned with exports. This is a 
praiseworthy activity because it con- 
sists of selling, of getting somebody 
beyond seas to buy our goods. But 
when the question is one of buying 
ourselves, then the story is very 
different. Importing is a_piratical 
adventure, an exploitation of our com- 
merce by foreign interests, which must 
be fought in every way possible. By 
flexible tariff provisions, autocratic 
regulations regarding disclosure of 
costs and foreign market prices, irritat- 
ing and unfair consular exactions, 
powerful lobbies supporting marginal 
industries existing because of indi- 
vidual protection afforded by tariff 
schedules which properly should never 
afford such protection. 

This mercantilist point of view is 
also the active agent in the shiver 
that runs through our national spine 
at the suggestion that our visible trade 
balance is “unfavorable.” It is a 
fearful thing indeed for us to import 
more goods than we export. But this 
after all is a case of the man who 
coughed and immediately concluded 
he had tuberculosis, for the facts of 
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the case are that the visible trade 
balance is not a true index. It is the 
balance of payments with the world, 
not with any particular country, that 
concerns us, as it concerns any nation, 
for in addition to those things we can 
see or touch as they pass across the 
seas, is a vast quantity of wealth that 
leaves our shores or enters our ports 
represented by transfers of credit. 
Our exports and imports, expenditures 
and receipts, lendings and borrowings, 
sales and purchases, have all to be 
settled in the end on the debit and 
credit side of the great national ledger. 


THis account takes into consideration 
both the visible and the invisible, 
and the balance that develops is the 
real balance and the thing that has to 
be taken care of. If this balance is 
against us we may have to sit up 
nights and see what we can do about 
it, but if it is not against us we can 
turn over and go to sleep with a clear 
conscience. It will not be so very long 
before we shall have an unfavorable 
visible balance, but this will be taken 
care of by the investment credit we 
have abroad now amounting to nearly 
a billion dollars annually. However, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that 
a very large part of these visible items 
will not represent payment to foreign 
nations, but the goods of American 
citizens produced in some foreign 
country by American capital and 
American management. Every year 


we go further afield in search of the 
things that increased production or 
failing national resources make neces- 
sary. 

Foreign trade, imports and exports, 
is merely trade extension. The export 
side is no more meritorious than the 
import. The whole thing is the work 
of the trader dealing with the elements 
of supply and demand and striving to 
satisfy them for his individual profit. 
Both activities are merely the exchange 
of labor, skill and intelligence for 
labor, skill and intelligence through 
the medium of money. The fact that 
we import flax from Belgium, tea from 
China, silk from Japan, coarse wools 
from Turkey, should make us no more 
indignant than the fact of our selling 
automobiles to the Argentine. That 
we import tweeds from Scotland or 
silks from France should not make us 
fly to Washington for tariff relief any 
more than our sales of fountain pens 
and typewriters to Germany and 
Italy. It is a fair game with the 
reward to the man most able, and it 
will go on in the old traditional way in 
spite of the fulminations of the mer- 
cantilist and of those who lull them- 
selves to sleep with the dream of our 
being self-contained. 

Let those who believe we are in- 
dependent of the world consider these 
statistics. We could produce all the 
coal we need with 40 per cent of our 
mines. Inseventeen weeks our factories 
could turn out our yearly demand for 
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glass. Our cotton mills can easily 
give us 20 per cent more of product 
than we consume. In seven months 
our steel mills can supply our annual 
needs. All the shoes we wear could be 
turned out by 14 per cent of our 
factories. Even with our vast domestic 
demand we can produce millions of 
automobiles we do not need, while our 
exports of canned fruits are frequently 
40 per cent of production, canned 
salmon touching 20 per cent, con- 
densed milk 25 per cent, industrial 
machinery 20 per cent, typewriters 40 
per cent, adding machines 25 per cent. 
Innumerable other raw and manu- 
factured items show the same startling 
percentages. . 

Equally impressive figures could be 
produced for imports, but export trade 
is the popular activity and import the 
stepchild. However, it would be a 
fine point to decide whether export is 
more important than import. Indeed, 
it might be possible to prove that im- 
ports were more essential. The fact 
remains, however, that there is a 
distinctly unfavorable side to export 
that is frequently overlooked, involv- 
ing as it does an increasing volume of 
imports as time goes on. 

Raw materials are reproducible and 
non-reproducible. The reproducible 
are such things as silk, wool, rubber, 
jute, cotton, while some mineral sub- 
stances, such as nitrates, are likewise 
reproducible. Exportation of these 
commodities has a beneficial effect on 


The Nippon Steel Works, Hakaido Island, Japan 
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national economy when demand is 
good and production is stimulated. 
There are a large number of com- 
modities, however, which are non-repro- 
ducible or only partially recoverable — 
for example, iron, pumice, corundum, 
emery, spelter, magnesite, petroleum, 
graphite, fluorspar, asbestos, tungsten 
and many others. We have had to 
extend our operations to foreign coun- 
tries for the recovery of many of these 
products and as time goes on the need 
for such work will be even greater. 
Copper, petroleum, zinc, lead and 
many other non-reproducible and only 
partially recoverable commodities, are 
being gradually exhausted in_ this 
country and our dependence on the 
rest of the world steadily grows. We 
all know what happened in_ the 
case of wood pulp for making paper, 
and the same will take place in 
the future with reference to other 
commodities. 

Men are not going to refuse to make 
a profit because of the fact that export 
of certain things may mean future 
exhaustion of natural resources, and 
consequently the probability of such a 
situation has little individual appeal. 
None the less it is an important fact 
in considering the merits of the two 


sides of foreign trade. 
N ANY of the foregoing facts I have 
urged upon the attention of men 
from different parts of the country, but 
in a surprising number of cases I have 
been met by the statement thatalthough 
what I said was generally true, the 
argument did not apply in the particu- 
lar case, as the man to whom I was 
talking had a very good domestic 
business and did not feel the necessity 
of considering foreign trade. Con- 
stantly we encounter the view that 
foreign trade is export trade and the 


complete dependence of the country 
on imports is ignored. 

On the import side, demand emerges 
from two directions—that of goods 
absolutely necessary and that of goods 
for which there is consumer demand, 
but which are not absolute necessities. 
The second category we will dismiss 
and confine ourselves to the first. 

Wherever we go, whatever we do, 
wear, eat, smell, taste, or touch, some 
part of the four corners of the earth 
and some labor of strange peoples is 
concealed. We could as easily divest 
ourselves of foreign imported materials 
as we could rid ourselves of our 
personality. When we spend a five 
cent piece we touch imported metal. 
Every time we ride in our automobile, 
use any of the 34,000 different articles 
made of rubber, or go out in the rain, 
we depend on imports. Without lac, 
our furniture would be unvarnished 
and this excretion of an Indian bug is 
also an important component of but- 
tons, phonograph records, imitation 
ivory, insulated electric cables, fire- 
works, explosives, anti-corrosive paints, 
telephone receivers, oilcloth, linoleum, 
shoe polishes and innumerable other 
things we daily use and need. 

Where would we be if we had no 
steel! There is no dispute that we 
would be helpless. However, the entire 
industry is dependent on imported 
manganese and certain branches are 
entirely dependent on imports. In- 
deed, to make steel we have to import 
materials from no fewer than fifty- 
seven countries, these products making 
a staggering list on which appear items 
such as antimony, asbestos, asphal- 


tum, manganese, nickel, tin, vana- 
dium and many others. We have 


very slender supplies of chrome, a 
metal needed for armor plate, projec- 
tiles, high-speed cutting tools, machine 
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parts and for many other lines such as 
chemicals, dyestuffs, paint and tanning 
products. In 1921 there were 16,57] 
establishments producing steel goods 
with 1,030,248 employees and products 
valued at $5,592,204,380, but to main- 
tain this organization, materials from 
the entire world had to be imported, 


E are the largest consumers of tin 
as we offer the largest demand for 
chrome, but we produce no tin. As 
in the case of steel, we all depend on 
tin. We do not speak here of the 
ubiquitous tin can alone, but of the 
innumerable other ways in which this 
metal is used. For example, the 
mordants used in dyeing and chlorides 
of tin used in the manufacture of 
textiles. Almost innumerable _ uses 
exist for this metal—from bronzes to 
white enamel for bathtubs. In 192] 
the number of tinware plants was 244, 
number of workers 22,711 and value of 
products $168,304,813, all dependent 
on a product imported from abroad. 
What is true of tin and other 
materials is true of some part or the 
entire article of everything we wear or 
use. We import all of our natural 
silk, supporting an industry of great 
yalue and supplying a product used 
in many ways by practically every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. If we examine the structure 
of our shoes we shall find that only 
half the sole is made of domestic 
hides, while other parts of the shoe 
represent products from widely sepa- 
rated countries. The tongue may be 
from Australia, the vamp from im- 
ported horsehide, the nails in the heel 
are made from steel in which imported 
manganese is an essential part, the 
inside lining is stitched with silk from 
China, the metal hooks are made of 
imported tin, nickel and zinc, while 
(Continued on page 48) 


“Inn Werg,”’ at Toging, on the River Inn, in Bavaria, a water power plant of 100,000 horsepower 
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Who 


By W. L. BARNHART 


HERE has been a decided trend 

in the past ten years towards a 

more liberal interpretation —from 
the standpoint of the bank —of the laws 
regarding liability for forgery and 
alteration of depositors’ checks. 

No one who has made any sort of a 
study of the Negotiable Instruments 
Act will attempt to deny that the gen- 
eral principal of law is that the bank is 
liable for forgery of its depositor’s 
signature and in some cases the deci- 
sions hold the bank also liable for alter- 
ation of amount and of payee line. 

These are the general principles of 
law, but examination of actual recent 
experiences of banks and their depos- 
itors would seem to indicate that these 
principles are much like some of the 
rules of grammar-—a single arbitrary 
tule printed in black face type at the 
top of the page and then about three 
pages of exceptions covering all sorts of 
contingencies, so that the student is 
inclined to conclude that there are 
perhaps quite as many exceptions as 
= are applications to the general 
rule. 

_ Literally thousands of cases, involv- 
ing all sorts of exceptions to the 
general rule of bank responsibility for 
forgery and alteration, are quoted in 
the two large volumes of Paton’s “‘Di- 
gest,’’ prepared by the general counsel 
of the American Bankers Association. 
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Liable For 


A Review of Opinion Disclosing the 
General Tendency of Banks to Avoid 
Assuming Any Unnecessary Responsibility 


Also John E. Brady’s new book,‘“The 
Law of Forged and Altered Checks,” 
devotes hundreds of pages to listing 
exceptions to the general rule and to 
citing specific cases in some of which 
the banks won and in others the de- 
positor won. In this 
book, Brady says: 
“The payment of 


checks bearing forged signature or en- 
dorsements has given rise to a great 
deal of litigation. The courts have 
been called upon to solve all sorts of 
problems as to the rights and liabilities 
of the parties involved. Among the 
multitude of questions presented for 
the consideration of the courts, the 
following stand out prominently be- 
cause of the frequency with which 
they occur: 

**When can a bank be held liable to 
its depositor for the amount which it 
pays out on a check bearing a forgery 
of his signature? 

‘Under what circumstances is a 
bank not liable in such a case?” 

Then follow nineteen variations of 
the same basic question, after which 
Brady declares: 

“These questions cannot be answer- 
ed ‘yes’ or ‘no’. The answers depend 


largely upon the circumstances in- 
volved. In many instances the answer 
depends upon the jurisdiction in which 
the question arises. The rules which 
regulate the liability of the parties in 
forged check transactions have their 
exceptions and qualifications. And the 
rules and exceptions are not the same 
in all states.” 


In these times when forgery losses 
have been mounting to such tremen- 
dous figures and when single losses of 
$100,000 or more are by no means rare, 
it is not strange that banks are seeking 
means of protecting themselves against 
a dangerous hazard over which they 
have no control. For the modern 
professional forger does his work so 
cleverly that the banker, in most cases, 
would have not the slightest reason to 
be suspicious of his work. 

In such circumstances it is only 
natural that bankers, both individually 
and through their associations, should 
seek to avoid losses that are likely at 
any time to assume catastrophic pro- 
portions and which losses they find 
themselves almost powerless to prevent. 

A marked tendency of the times has 
been noted in the ever-increasing 
number of banks that are specifically 
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limiting their responsibility by printed 
statements of their policy in front of 
the pass book, to which policy the 
depositor is assumed to have agreed by 
his acceptance of the pass book. Other 
banks print a limiting statement upon 
their signature cards, or upon each 
deposit slip and the depositor is as- 
sumed to agree to these provisions by 
using the bank’s deposit form. 

Some of these statements have, I 
believe, originated as suggestions from 
the American Bankers Association and 
the various state associations, showing 
that the tendency to limit liability as 
rigidly as practicality will allow, is not 
a spasmodic local affair, but now has 
assumed national proportions. 

Perhaps nothing so clearly shows the 
trend of the times as does the state- 
ment printed in all the pass books of a 
recently opened New York City bank. 
It is as follows: 

“This account is accepted and con- 
tinued by the bank upon the following 
terms and conditions: 

“All negotiable or non-negotiable 
instruments drawn on this bank or any 
other bank or institution, received by 
this bank shall be for collection only. 
In forwarding items, this bank acts as 
depositor’s agent and shall use reason- 
able efforts in selecting correspondents, 
who shall be deemed the depositor’s 
agents. This bank assumes no re- 
sponsibility for the payment, collection, 
surrender or release of such in- 
struments or for loss in transit or 
otherwise, or for failure of any 
drawee bank or correspondent 
for any reason to present, collect, 
or protest the item or to remit 
proceeds thereof, and in the event 
such proceeds are not actually 
received by this bank, items will 
be charged back to depositor’s 
account, if previously credited to 
depositor, whether or not the 
items themselves can be returned. 

“This bank will not pay 
checks drawing against un- 
collected items. 

“The depositor hereby 
expressly releases the 
bank from any liability or 
claim for the payment 
through inadvertence, 
negligence, error or 
otherwise, of checks 
dated ahead or upon 
which payment has | 
been stopped. De- 
positor agrees to sign 
stop-payment orders 
upon form prescribed by 
the bank and to assent 
to all terms thereon. 

“This account shall be 
balanced monthly. This 
bank shall not be re- 
sponsible for the payment of any checks 
of the depositor bearing or purporting 
to bear the signature of the depositor 


as drawee or endorser thereof, whether 
signed by him or not, except for gross 
negligence on the part of the bank 
affirmatively established by the de- 
positor, and in no case where the de- 
positor fails within ten days after de- 
livery of cancelled vouchers to give 
notice to the bank of any forgery or 
other irregularity. 

“Depositors will kindly give im- 
mediate notice of any change of ad- 
dress.” 

Perhaps many bankers would feel 
that it was impossible for them to go 
so far in disclaiming responsibility for 
anything except gross negligence upon 
their part, yet here is an action taken 
by a new bank in New York City, 
where banking competition is perhaps 
as keen as anywhere else in America, 
and the officials of this bank have told 
me that this statement of policy did 
not seem to affect in any way the num- 
ber of accounts or volume of business 
they have secured. They now have on 
their books some of the most substan- 
tial financial houses of America. 


How Forgery Can Be Proved 


When a forgery does occur and the 
depositor makes claim upon his bank 
for reimbursement, the first question, 
naturally, is to prove that there has 
been a forgery. And often this is not 


nearly so simple as might be imagined. 
And the bank, of course, at all times 
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has the legal right to demand that the 
depositor prove the forgery in court. 

There are a number of factors which 
might make a forgery exceedingly dif- 
ficult to prove. The check itself might 
be lost or it might have been deliber- 
ately destroyed by the forger to conceal 
evidences of his guilt. The depositor’s 
position under such circumstances 
might be compared with that of the 
criminal prosecutor who attempts to 
conduct a murder trial without being 
able to produce a coroner’s verdict upon 
the body as evidence that a murder had 
been committed. The “corpus delicti” 
is missing! 

Then, too, the question of forgery 
so often involves a question of author- 
ity of the person who signed or en- 
dorsed the check to represent the de- 
positor. Many cases have grown out 
of these questions of the rights of em- 
ployees and associates to sign or en- 
dorse and several recent decisions have 
shown a tendency to absolve the bank 
when payment has been made to any- 
one the bank may reasonably have 
been led to regard as having authority 
to sign or endorse in the name of the 
payee. 

Mechanical signatures, rubber stamp- 
ed signatures and printed ones, as well 
as those machine imprinted, often lead 
to litigation when forgery is claimed, 
but the courts have generally held that 
where the bank has agreed to recognize 
such signatures, it must be held 
responsible in case of misuse of 
such devices unless there is proved 
negligence. Regarding this, Brady 
says in his book: ‘The view of 
the law taken by the court, 
governing responsibility of bank 
and depositor, where the latter’s 
rubber stamp is used to forge his 
signature to a check which is paid 
by the bank, is that the bank must 
lose the money unless the de- 
positor has been negligent in 
keeping the stamp. If he commits 
the use of it to an agent selected 
by himself, or leaves it 
lying around accessible 
to those who may misuse 
it, and it is used to com- 
mit a forgery 
which is so like 
the genuine sig- 

nature as to 

readily mis- 
lead the 
bank, he will 
be the loser.” 

Whenever a 
depositor is 
known to make 
a practice of signing checks in blank, 
this factor will probably make it 
difficult for him to prove a forgery. 
Then too there is always the possible 
question as to the veracity of the de- 
positor’s own statement regarding the 
forgery. Of course, the bank knows of 


(Continued on page 56) 
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6 tte tendency among bankers to divide commercial depositors’ 
accounts into smaller units for facility in accounting furnishes a 
splendid opportunity for the introduction of the Bantam Ledger 
Tray. 


With its ready portability, its comparatively light weight with 
unusual strength of construction, the Bantam is admirably adapted 
to this growing practice in bank accounting. 


The Bantam is made in a variety of sizes applicable to the ledgers 
and statements of commercial accounts as well as the accounts in 
the savings department. 


Made of cold-rolled steel, with satin finish in olive green, well 
rounded corners and acurately fitted cover. Locked by a powerful 
friction-gripped follower block riding on a rigid channel bottom. 
the construction of which prevents strain and distortion on front, 
sides and rear. Sand-blasted aluminum bottom plate. 


BEE Binder 


Athens, Ohio 
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THE TODD COMPANY 8-27 
tate an th Streets, Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty-fourth Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence Street, Denver, Co "5 2021 Pm wend 
Street, Dallas, Texas. (Address nearest office.) 


Send me more information about Super-Saf ec 
Antique Moorish supplies. pe ety Checks and 


Name of Bank 


Name of Officer 
Street. 


Town 


State 


Tue thoughtful service of providing depositors with Super- 
Safety Checks for protection against check alteration is an 
evidence of interest that extends beyond the formal walls ot 
the banking institution to the personal protection of 
client’s funds. For Super-Safety Checks protect a cus 
tomer’s checks in transit—the checks he writes so conve- 
niently and often distributes widely. 


Super-Safety Checks are the safest and most beautifu! 
checks supplied by banks today. The intricately tinted 
paper exposes immediately any attempt at check altering 
or tampering. A glaring white spot appears if knife, ink 
eradicator or rubber eraser is used to change the check. 
There is further protection in the fact that Super-Safety 
Checks are never sold in blank sheets—they are made only 
to individual order. To prevent counterfeiting, each shec' 
of Super-Safety paper is guarded as the Government guar¢s 
banknote paper. 

Super-Safety Checks are made in pleasing and attractive 
colors with an excellent quality of paper, easy to write 
upon. They have a distinctive and authoritative air that 
is a credit to the institution that dispenses them and a plea- 
sure to the customer who uses them. They build good-will 
and prestige. 

Super-Safety Checks are supplied in the forms 
of pocket checks, customer checks and counter 
checks in attractive colors, engraved with individual 
designs. Many leading banks have standardized 
on Super-Safety Checks for all uses and are sup- 
plementing this “service of protection” by using 
distinctive, rich-looking binders of Antique Moorish. 

Antique Moorish Savings and Commercial Pass 
Books, Pocket Check Covers, Ring-bound Customer 
Check Covers and Fillers are a complete standaré- 
ized line of handsome supplies available in pleas 
ing shades of brown, green, red, blue and faw». 
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Super- ith vour bank building or seal embossed on the cover, 
isan ise Pass Books and Check Covers carry abroad the most 
allsei impression of dignity and good taste. 

of ® | \ymatter what kind of checks and binders you are using 
4 CUS | )i/present, or how large your stock is, it will be to your 


conve: } r age to learn more of the business-building qualities 
#Super-Safety Checks and Antique Moorish Binders. A 


wutifu) | dd representative will be glad to discuss them with you 

tinted | ||t, our convenience or we will send information and samples 

tering jy veil, Send us the coupon. We'll answer promptly. - 
‘e, ink Paniers’ Supply Division, The Todd Company, Rochester, 


check. || sicayo, New York, St. Paul, Denver, Dallas. 
Safety 
€ only 
shee: 
yuarcs 


ractive 
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sup- 
using 
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1 Pass | 


stomer The new Todd Antique Moor- 

ndard- ish Ring-bound Check Cover 

pleas- and Filler. Stubs lie flat and 

a leave the page clear. Check 

fawn. stubs can be filed in a con- 
venient form, 
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Thirty 


The Yokohama Specie bank, 
said to have the largest foreign 
trade business in the world 


ITH the cauldron of war seeth- 
ing in the Far East, we all begin 
to wonder what role Japan will 
play in the great drama in progress. 
And what that is, of course, depends 
to a large extent upon that nation’s 
resources—among other things her 
banking and financial structure. 

One of the outstanding character- 
istics of the Japanese people is the 
facility with which they learn from 
the Occident. The Japanese banking 
structure was originally patterned 
after the American; the newspapers 
of that country were quick to follow 
American methods; their trading con- 
cerns are patterned after the British. 
So the first question asked is what 
resources Japan has with which to 
capitalize her advantage of nearness 
and ostensible neutrality. 

And the answer to that question is 
one of the most amazing and enlight- 
ening stories in the history of the human 
race—a feat which no Occidental 
nation has ever paralleled, an accom- 
plishment that borders so closely on 
the miraculous that it would have 
seemed like madness to have predicted 
it forty years ago. In the way of Japan’s 
bank expansion, for example, it had 
1,874 banks with 6,035 branches in 


By DIRK P. De YOUNG 


1923, as compared to 152 and 104 
respectively in 1880, while the ag- 
gregate capital and reserves of such 
financial institutions grew from less 
than 50,000,000 yen in 1880 to nearly 
3,000,000,000 yen in the same period. 
At the same time the deposits increased 
from less than a billion yen to about 
600,000,000,000 yen —or an expansion 
of about 1,200 per cent in the number 
of banks, 6,000 per cent in the capital 


and reserves, and approximately 60,000 


per cent in aggregate deposits! 

Almost within a generation Japan 
has developed an industrial system 
that extends its trade into all parts 
of the world. Its factories now apply 
the lessons learned from Europe and 
the United States; Japanese trading 
firms have offices in all the great ports, 
while in New York City there are 
something like twenty branches of 
Japanese banks, whereas a few years 
ago there was only one —the Yokohama 
Specie Bank, one of the country’s 
primary banks organized in 1880 
chiefly to finance foreign trade. In both 
banking and manufacturing, with the 
reflex of those activities in all channels 
of international commerce, they have 
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Great Bank Expansion 


created a composite machine in the 
last generation that places that island 
people among the great industrial and 
financial nations of the world. 

And, of course, in any such progress, 
a good banking system is a condition 
precedent. It almost goes without 
saying that the country could not 
finance its huge trade and industry 
without a good financial structure. 
Its foreign trade alone totaled $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1925 —about evenly divided 
between imports and exports —much 
of which was handled through one 
bank—the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
the country’s master bank in overseas 
finance, created by a special act of the 
Japanese Diet to carry on such work. 


evidences of Japan’s marvel- 
ous bank expansion of recent years 
appear in the figures of bank clearings. 
In 1915, they totaled 11,625,720;184 
yen for all the banks; in 1920, it had 
increased to 73,713,951,764 yen. Postal 
savings deposits showed a_ similar 
growth. On January 1, 1915, these 
amounted to 196,072,481 yen, and by 
January 1, 1923, they had increased 
to almost a billion yen. 
Besides the savings banks, the or- 
dinary banks, and the Yokohama 
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Small illustration 
shows Rivet-Gri 
Reinforcement wit 


2%-in. spacing of 
frames. An 18-in. 
concrete wall with 
this Rivet-Grip Re- 
inforcement without 
a steel lining, will 
take a No. 10 insur- 
ance rating. 
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|... ((Q)hen the Insurance Man 
Resisting, ‘Rates a Bank Vault 


tions are hard to burn as concrete 
adheres firmly to the steel within the 
channel. 


HEN an insurance company receives an application 
for a burglary insurance policy on a bank vault, it bases 
the premium rate on the kind of construction in the vault. 


The safety engineer employed by the insurance company 
does not judge by the appearance of the vault but makes a 


“ Tool Resisting careful inspection guided by complete plans and specifica- 
d eee eae tions of the vault. He wants to know the thickness of the 
ay tha walls and how they are reinforced. 

ess and with lighter 

‘ion itt Vaults with Rivet-Grip walls 18 inches thick get the same 
out preferred classification from insurance underwriters and 
= take the same low rates of insurance, as unreinforced walls 
wi 54 inches thick or ordinary reinforced walls 27 inches thick. 
00,- 
ded Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforcement is used in Federal 

h Reserve Banks in the following nine cities: Cincinnati, 
uc Cleveland, Little Rock, Louisville, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 
one rl The ay SS of mare —_ Salt Lake City, San Francisco and St. Louis, and in more 
nk, ties « or ‘onus 0 the main bars at than 300 national and state banks all over the UV. S. 
eas Use the convenient coupon below to write for brochure 
the giving interesting facts about the design and construction 
ork. of modern bank vaults. 
vel- fu Sees THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 
ars REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2400 Prospect Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
had 
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stal Rivet-Grip Bank Vault Reinforce- e & 
ilar ment is not only impregnable to bur- 
glarious or riotous attack butis strong 
ese enough structurally to resist breaking 
by or crushing due to a collapse of the 


Bes building from fire or other causes. BAN K VAU LT RE TN FO RCEMENT 
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Specie Bank previously mentioned as 
serving a special purpose, others have 
also been created by special act of the 
National Diet. First, there is the 
Hypothec Bank of Japan, organized 
in 1897 to finance long-term real estate 
mortgages, an institution borrowed in 
principal from Europe. Then there is 
the Industrial Bank of Japan, created 
to finance industry and trade at home 
both for short and long term credits. 
Third, is an agricultural bank, cor- 
responding to our own Farm Loan 
Bank, which provides long and short 
term credit to agricultural interests. 
And, lastly, of these so-called primary 
banks of which there are five operating 
in separate fields, there is the Hokkaido 
Colonial Bank, established to supply 
capital for enterprises in connection 
with the colonization and exploitation 


of Japanese colonial 
enterprises. And, 
of course, in addition 
to these five primary 
semi-government 
banks are the private 
bankscreated formany 
different purposes, in accordance with 
Japanese laws—a total that is now 
not far from 2,000 with numerous 
branches and with deposits, consider- 
ing all things, that are truly marvelous. 

Among individual financial insti- 
tutions with tremendous resources 
and ramified organizations throughout 
the world, are the Yasuda Bank, and 
the Mitsubishi interests—the J. P. 
Morgans of Japan—and a few others 
of great financial power and strength, 
while in the way of mutual loan soci- 
eties they have followed in the foot- 
steps of Europe, especially Germany, 
in a wide range of co-operative credit 
agencies that run into the hundreds. 
In the islands as a whole, there are 200 
of such co-operative credit unions 
among city people alone. Besides, 
the trust company, which first ap- 
peared there in 1906, has done so well 
that it threatens the regular banking 
institutions. There are altogether 
thirty-three trust companies in Japan 
today, with aggregate deposits of 408,- 
415,000 yen. These latter institutions 
being less clearly defined in Japanese 
law, they enjoy more freedom of oper- 
ation and have thrived accordingly. 


In the light of the history of Japan- 
ese finance this accomplishment seems 
all the more remarkable. For several 
centuries before this recent financial 
awakening there were money lenders 
there who financed the feudal rulers 
and occasionally assisted trade, but 
until quite recently the business of 
money lending was looked upon as 
highly disreputable by the people of 
that country. 

Traditionally, and there is no place 
where tradition wields a greater in- 
fluence than in the Orient, business 
in general was held in high contempt 
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American travelers watch the loading of an inter- 
island boat on the coast of Hakodate Island 


in Japan. The country was almost 
entirely agricultural, with the result 
that all economic virtues centered 
around farming. Money was regarded 
as the ugliest of all things. Even to 
handle it was to pollute the hands of 
Samurai—the vassals of the feudal 
chieftains. As a result, little encour- 
agement or consideration was given to 
banking until the twentieth century. 


CCUMULATED wealth was often 

made the object of compulsory public 
contributions. Pawn lending was done 
mostly in secrecy. In 1591, ten mer- 
chants of Nava were executed because 
they charged usurious rates of interest 
for their funds; but, worst of all, be- 
cause they actually traded on borrowed 
funds—the very process upon which 
modern trade and industry is founded. 

In 1744, an imperial edict limited 
the number of Fudasashi, or bankers, 
to 109. Originally, the Fudasashi 
were keepers of a waiting place in 
front of the government storehouses 
from which the feudal vassals received 
their salaries in payments of rice. That 
led to making deposits and granting 
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loans in rice, and then in money later, 
and finally these Fudasashi emerged 
as bankers who are now looked upon 
as a more respectable class in the land 
of Nippon. 

In 1765, a law was passed prohibiting 
blind men from lending out funds 
entrusted to them for safekeeping. 
According to early Japanese belief, 
blind men were more honest than 
others, which caused such trust to be 
reposed in them. But their lending 
privileges were taken from them be- 
cause of their annoying custom of 
assembling in front of a delinquent 
debtor’s home where they set up an 


unearthly cry night and 
day until the loan was 
paid, with a premium 
called keikin — gratitude 
money. Later, blind men 
were prohibited alto- 
gether from lending money in Japan. 

There were a number of wealthy 
merchants, however, who acted as 
financiers for the Shogunate and local 
feudal Daimios, before the Restoration. 
They also received deposits and made 
advances to the public. In that way, 
through the mists of many dark ages, 
what is now the financial structure of 
the small Island Empire of the Pacific 
with its trade tentacles reaching out to 
everywhere, finally emerges, a giant 
among the nations. 

Treating of more recent history, ten 
discount companies were established 
in Japan in 1869 under the special 
patronage of the government. They 
received a large sum of government 
paper money as a public deposit and 
acquired the right of issuing certificates 
of gold, silver and foreign coins. These 
were not very successful. 

But in 1872, recognizing more and 
more the need of a sounder national 
banking structure supervised by 
national banking regulations, the 
present system patterned after the one 
in the United States was established 
in Japan, although there is now some 
agitation for reform with a new cur- 
rency system proposed. Among other 
things wrong, it is asserted that too 
many banks have sprung up of recent 
years, while there is lack of co-ordination 
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The Largest Bank in_the South Has a 


Word to Say 


About 


Multigraph 


Savings 


CANAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
ESTABLISHED 
CAPITAL SURPLUS $7,000,000.00 
New ORLEANS 
May 17, 1927. 
The American Multigraph Sales Co., 
and $16 Maison Blanche Bldg., 
New Orleans, La. 
was 
um Gentlemen: - 
ude You may be interested in knowing that we have been using 
the Multigraph for the past six years, and we take this 
nen opportunity to recommend this equipment. 
to- We print in our own bank practically all of our forms et 
an. @ saving of from 40 to 50 percent, and in some instances 
the saving is even greater. We are attaching a sample of 
thy letterhead imprinted. On this particular job we formerly 
as paid $2.50 per thousand, end are now doing this in our own 
Multigraph Department for $.67 per thousand. We also use 
cal the Multigraph for printing bond circulars end printing of 
form letters for the Savings and New Business Departments. 
on. We have found that the Multigraph has not only been a money 
ade maker for us but it has-been a convenience. Quite often we 
nave been entirely out of a form and with our Multigraph there 
ay, was no delay in replenishing the supply in a single day. 
3eS, We do not hesitate, therefore, in recommending the Multigraph. 
. of to any bank or organization who are interested in reducing 
jific their’ printing costs to a minimum. 
to Yours ygry t 
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nal Canal Bank & Trust Company is one of them. Evidently the Multigraph has 
bv money-saving and money-earning possibilities deserving your consideration. Why 
he not discuss this with one of our representatives ? 
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Thirty-four 


as things now stand. Thus the appoint- 
ment of a preliminary committee of 
investigation, to examine Japan’s bank- 
ing system and torecommend legislation 
to improve the financial organization 
of the country, was announced by the 
Japanese Department of Finance some 
time ago. Commenting upon this 
announcement, the Oriental Economist 
pointed out the need of reducing the 
rate of interest and of stabilizing the 
circulation of money by correcting the 
defects of the present banking system. 
According to that authority, interest 
payments in Japan amount to 2,000,- 
000,000 yen annually, which can be 
reduced by 20 per cent through bank- 
ing reform, while at the same time 
releasing a great deal of capital now 
tied up from which industry will benefit. 

Going back to 1872, when the present 
system was established, the Japanese 
government had 15,000,000 paper yen 
printed for its use, to be circulated by 
the four banks then organized under 
the law, but the country was not ready 
for bank notes yet. Few had any 
confidence in them, their value as a 
consequence rapidly declining while 
the bullion back of them was quickly 
withdrawn. In fact, no more than 
1,420,000 of such notes were circulated 
at the time, because the constant efflux 
of bullion resulting made it impossible. 

But in 1876 bank notes were made 
legal tender for all debts except customs 
duties and interest on Japanese govern- 
ment bonds, while notes issued by 
individual banks were made convertible 
into government paper money instead 
of gold. The banking provisions also 
called for deposits backing of bank 
notes of from 60 to 80 per cent of their 
value in government bonds. That 
established the currency on a firmer 
basis, and from then on the modern 


banking structure took root rapidly 
and has developed into a sturdy finan- 
cial oak in spite of its phenomenal 
expansion. 

Between 1876 and 1879, 153 national 
banks were organized in Japan under 
the new laws, with a total capitalization 
of 48,816,000 yen. A government loan 
of 174,000,000 yen to pay off feudal 
pensioners for hereditary rights helped 
them considerably by putting that 
amount of money into circulation. 
Another loan to put down the Satsuma 
rebellion also helped. In consequence, 
ordinary banks, as well as banks of 
issue, began to spring up. 

The floating of these large bank 
note issues did not at the time have a 
very salutary effect upon national 
economic conditions. With that phe- 
nomena came inflation of the currency, 
prices of commodities and rates of 
interest rose rapidly, while government 
bonds declined. And to relieve that 
inflation the Bank of Japan was organ- 
ized in 1882 which took the privilege of 
issue away from the ordinary national 
banks. The Bank of Japan, organized 
by private interests under government 
supervision, was then made the finan- 
cial representative of the government, 
managing the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the national revenue. That 
was followed shortly afterwards by the 
organization of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank, one of the five primary business 
banks of the country, which claims to 
do the largest foreign exchange business 
of any bank in the world. With the 
Bank of Japan, designed to act in 
behalf of the government itself, that 
makes six central banks for the whole 
country, catering to some special basic 
financial work. And present reformers 
seem to think that the co-ordination 
between these semi-government insti- 
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tutions and the numerous individual 
banks is the principal fault of the struc- 
ture. The system is too loosely knit, 

Another change which seems prob- 
able is a revision of the regulations 
governing note issue. The circulation 
is too inelastic, it is said, whereas money 
demands are seasonal, depending upon 
crop movements and other periodical 
factors. Moreover, as things now go, 
the nation’s banks reserves are not so 
well centralized as they are in the 
United States, for example. Current 
bank deposits with the Bank of Japan 
represent but 1% per cent of the total 
bank deposits of the members of its 
eighteen clearing houses —in contrast 
to 7, 10, and 13 per cent ratio demanded 
of member banks of the Federal Reserve 
System here. Japanese banks also let 
out at call more of their loanable funds. 
Consequently, with the market in- 
elastic and no great volume of redis- 
counts, a sudden demand for funds 
resulis in violent fluctuations in money 
rates. 

In the way of earnings the figures on 
the expansion of Japanese banks is also 
interesting. In 1880, the aggregate net 
for all of the country’s banks totaled 
6,778,000 yens, at the average rate of 
about 15 per cent on the capital. In 
1923, the latest figures available on 
that point, give the aggregate earnings 
of the 1,874 banks at 389,305,000 yen 
per annum, with dividends averaging 
around 10 per cent. And to give some 
idea of the way this expansion has gone 
forward in the last twenty years, the 
figures of the Yokohama Specie Bank 
are typical. In 1908, it had capital and 
reserves of 24,000,000 and 15,000,000 
yen respectively. It now has a paid up 
capital of 100,000,000 yen, with the 
latest figures regarding its reserve in 
hand given as 89,500,000 yen. 


A Protective Device in the Law 


HE Virginian was in North Caro- 

lina and met the president of a 
North Carolina bank, at the Com- 
mercial Club. 

“I’d like to buy a few small drafts 
on New York, but the banks are 
all closed,” the Virginian explained. 

“Our bank’s just around the corner. 
Come around with me, and I'll fix you 
up,” the president said. They went 
around to the bank, and drew four 
drafts on a New York bank for $2, $6, 
$2, and $3 respectively. 

The Virginian, by the use of an 
ordinary ink eradicator, found no 
difficulty in raising these drafts to the 
imposing sum of $40,118.17, returned 
to his native state and cashed the 
drafts at a Virginia bank. 

Then, when the fraud was discovered, 
the Virginia bank reimbursed the New 
York bank, sued the North Carolina 


bank for the resulting loss, and the 
president of that bank was being 
cross-examined. 

“Did you use the ordinary ‘safety 
paper’ in writing these drafts?” he 
was asked. 

“I did not.” 

“And they were written on ordinary 
bond paper?” 

“They were.” 

“Did you have a protectograph in 
the bank?” 

“We did.” 

“Did you use it on these drafts?” 

“I did not,” the president admitted. 

“We contend that the North Caro- 
lina bank, having written these checks 
on ordinary paper, and having failed 
to use a protecting device of some 
kind, although it had one in the bank, 
practically invited the buyer to raise 
these checks, and must make good the 


resulting loss,” the lawyer for the 
Virginia bank contended. 

“We admit that it would have been 
a wise precaution, but we had no 
right to assume that a crime would be 
committed, and however desirable 
protecting devices are, there is no 
legal obligation to use them,” the 
North Carolina bank retorted. 

This point came before the North 
Carolina courts in a case reported in 
112 S.E. 11, where the decision was 
that the North Carolina bank was 
under no legal liability. 

“Doubtless the banks should use 
these protecting devices when it has 
been shown that they lessen the risk of 
forgery. As a rule they do use them, 
but it is very far from showing that a 
failure to use them imports an action- 
able wrong,” was the reasoning of the 
court. —M. L. H. 
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Every banker who 
wants more business 
should read 


“‘Strengthening 
Your 
Advertising”’ 


A copy is yours for 
the asking. 


Keeping Them 


Do you know that more than 5600 banks have found how Remem- 
brance Advertising can render valuable assistance in creating customers 
and keeping them? 


Are you interested in— 


Making unprofitable accounts profitable? 

Building public interest in ALL the services you render? 
Reviving dormant accounts? 

Acquiring new and profitable depositors? 

Building up certain departments? 


Brown & Bigelow files are filled with actual records, many of them 
true romances of modern business, showing how Remembrance Adver- 
tising has helped banks accomplish these purposes. 


Over a period of thirty years Brown & Bigelow have earned a 
reputation as successful specialists in publicity for banks. Their 
customer list includes banks in the smallest towns and financial houses 
of international fame. 


Do you know about the ““Bank Messenger?” Do you know what 
an “Indoor Billboard” is and how to make it pay you actual dividends 
in building business? Truly, you should investigate this business of 
Remembrance Advertising. You will find many possibilities for its 
successful application to your advertising campaign. 


BROWN @ BIGELOW 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA, U.S.A. 


SAULT STE. MARIE, CANADA—HAVANA. CUBA—MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


Sales Offices inall Principal Cities 


Mail This Coupon 


Brown & Bigelow, 

St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Please send us a copy of your booklet “Strength- 
ening Your Advertising’ and suggest a specific 
plan we can use to stimulate business. 


City. 


8 acres of floor space devoted to the creation 


State 
of busi building ideas. 


Address reply attention of.. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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S EMERSON so truthfully said, 
‘Mss successful business is the 
lengthened shadow of one big man. 
Whatever makes one business or 
bank forge ahead of the rest of its field 
is generally a little more unselfish wish 
to please the public, or a little more 
courtesy in handling tiresome requests, 
or a little more kindness during the 
rush periods when everybody feels 
irritable and cross. This feeling origi- 
nates in the heart of one man —the man 
who builds up the company. But then 
how are you going to get that feeling 
across to all of your employees? 

So over in Canton, Ohio, President 
Frank Collins, of the First Trust and 
Savings Bank, has embodied his service 
principles into a small leather-bound 
book, of which there are just enough 
copies to go around the bank and then 
stop. No one outside of the bank is 
told of this book. The principles it 
suggests are meant to become part of 
the thinking apparatus of each man or 
girl in that bank who meets the public: 
it is not a rule book to be opened hastily 
when an emergency arises. 

In this book Mr. Collins explains 
in detail how a new account is to be 
opened. No one but the bank’s vice- 
presidents may open a new account, 
for the reason that the tellers are too 
busy to take the time, and moreover 
the vice-president wants to make sure 
that the new depositor thoroughly 
understands the services of the bank. 
And yet every teller ought to know 
how a new account is opened, and just 
what formalities must be complied with. 
So the steps in detail are set forth here. 

Similarly, no one gets inside the safe 
deposit vault without proper business 
there, but still it is important that 
every bank employee know what rou- 
tine is necessary before the public can 
be identified and admitted to the vault. 
So that part of the bank is explained in 
three or four pages of this small book. 

That much of the book is staple stuff. 
There are other pages, however, which 
are added now and then as Mr. Collins 
sees a need for new policies or new 
ideas. These pages are multigraphed 
on the bank’s own machine and each 
teller is given the new page. Every 
man who is given one of these books 
must sign for it personally to Mr. 
Collins, and if he leaves the bank he 
must return it in good condition. More- 
over, he is expected to refer to the book 
from time to time so that the friendli- 
ness which has brought the bank up 
from small beginnings to second place 
in Canton will be kept ever fresh and 
ever in use. 

But Mr. Collins doesn’t rely on 


ordinary words to get his message over. 
He uses all the humor and variety of 
language he possesses. He says old 
things in a new way, and makes the 
message more memorable because of it. 

For instance, tellers are reminded 
never to have an argument with a 
depositor. In case the teller is tempted 
to contradict the customer, he is re- 
minded of this: 

“You have a telephone at your elbow 
—use it to call an officer to your win- 
dow, and in a spirit of both dignity and 
courtesy, introduce the customer to the 
officer —make no other use of words 
than the courteous introduction. The 
customer may state his case to the 
officer of the bank.” 

Tellers are reminded over and over 
that they represent the bank to its 
customers, and that when they speak 
to a depositor over: the phone, they 
actually are the bank to that depositor. 
Each teller is made to feel the dignity 
of his position. If a customer wishes to 
open an account, for instance, he is 
turned over to a vice-president who 
handles the detail work necessary, 
leaving the teller free to transact his 
usual business. But the procedure 
mustn’t be cared for in an offhand 
fashion. Rather: 

“Never send an inquirer anywhere. 
If you are busy, you have a telephone 
at your elbow. You can and should 
connect with an officer and the bank 
officer will immediately come to your 
window in answer to your summons.” 

The teller is not only given every 
assurance that his is the most impor- 
tant job in the bank (in that he deals 
with the most customers) but he is 
protected against intrusion and inter- 
ference. For instance, the instruction 
book reads: 

“No person on earth, other than the 
teller assigned, should ever enter the 
cage or compartment of a teller. No 
officer or employee of the main bank or 
any of its branches has any right in the 
teller’s cage except the teller himself, or 
in the absence of the teller, his relief 
teller. The auditor, when calling on a 
teller, carries a signed order of the 
treasurer authorizing him to enter and 
‘check out’ the teller.” 

But maybe some tellers even yet 
might not appreciate the importance of 
their positions. Mr. Collins doesn’t 
use a bookful of words to get his mes- 
sage across. Rather, in three short 
paragraphs, he informs the tellers that 
they are bankers, and nothing else but. 
Here you have it: 

“When a teller or a clerk or an officer 
of the bank finds that his inkwell needs 
to be cleaned or refilled, or when his 
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In a Little Book to Employees 


By FRED B. BARTON 


mucilage bottle needs attention, he 
should immediately inform the janitor 
of the fact and see to if that the said 
janitor takes the inkwell or mucilage 
bottle or whatever it may be and cleans 
and fills it and then returns it in first- 
class condition. 

““Woe and misery will be the portion 
of any clerk who takes an inkwell or a 
mucilage bottle to a wash stand and 
tries to clean it himself — if we find it out. 

“It is not a pretty ambition for a 
teller or a clerk to attempt to get the 
janitor’s job away from him. The 
janitor is jealous of his profession, and 
he should be permitted to exercise the 
talents wherewith Providence has 
blessed him, free from trammel. 

“Tellers and Clerks —be yourselves.” 

There’s more to the First Trust’s 
book of rules than that. No one is 
allowed to read a newspaper in the 
bank, and if one gets in somehow, 
it must be immediately destroyed. 
Everybody is supposed to attend to 
business during business hours. Simi- 
larly, you must hang your hat and coat 
in the locker room rather than carry 
your outer garments to your desk or 
cage. You are not permitted to engage 
in any outside business while working 
for this bank, because if you attend to 
your job you'll have enough to do. 

Boiling it down to a sentence, the 
bank works for its depositors and the 
bank’s employees are expected to work 
wholeheartedly for the bank. 

What will their reward be? Well, 
Mr. Collins himself says: ‘‘There is 
more room at the top in banking than 
in any other business of which the 
writer has knowledge.”’ 


BUT success requires eternal vigilance, 

strict loyalty to an ideal of service, 
and an unselfish spirit that makes 
us willing to walk across the floor to 
introduce a customer personally in- 
stead of sending him over, and makes 
us glad to do a little extra kindness 
without asking ‘“‘What will I get out of 
this?” 

Success, in Mr. Collins’ estimation, 
means such a thorough giving-up of 
oneself to one’s job that, as he says, 
“If anything should happen to this 
bank I’d just die —and I wouldn’t need 
to commit suicide, either.’ His heart 
is in his work. 

It seems to me, as an outsider, that 
the feeling of responsibility is more 
keenly alive and more noticeably felt 
in this bank than any other I ever 
dealt with. If the public doesn’t get 


the proper service at Canton’s First 
Trust, Collins himself feels personally 
to blame. 
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They Take Their Own 


HERE used to be a saying that 

“‘shoemakers’ children are poorly 
shod.” Probably this idea came 
along with the legend that ministers’ 
sons all turned out badly and that 
deacons’ daughters weren’t much ac- 
count—the whole idea being that 
shoemakers and ministers and deacons 
were too busy offering their services 
and their advice to others to try their 
own prescriptions at home. 

Modern business, of course, figures 
that advertising begins at home. We 
like to patronize the doctor who looks 
healthy, because if his advice keeps 
him well it looks promising for us. 
We expect the office of the paint 
company to be a perfect example of 
just how paint should be used. We 
expect the shoe salesman to be the 
last word in shoe style and shoe 
comfort. 

Whether bankers realize it or not, 
the whole stage setting of a bank is 
designed to indicate stability, success, 
well-earned prosperity. No depositor 
would like to do business with a 
bank that wasn’t making money. 

But while a bank seeks to prove to 
its public that it is wise and all-seeing 
in the investment of its funds, and 
that it is as truly prosperous as it 
urges its depositors to become, it 
isn’t always true that bankers swallow 
their own medicine. One bank presi- 
dent told me recently that a bonus 
check given to one of his tellers was 
cashed for deposit at a building and 
loan company down the street, where 
the teller maintained a savings account 
rather than at the bank where he 
worked. Many bankers, I am told, 
still do not take to heart the beseech- 
ings of their trust departments that 
they turn their affairs over to an in- 
corporated executor. 

So when I saw a placard displayed 
on all the desks of the Ohio State 
Bank and Trust Company of Akron, 
Ohio, I wondered if strong-arm methods 
hadn’t been used to bring it about. 
The card read: 

I have made my will and named 
The Ohio State Bank and Trust 
Company as Executor. I recom- 
mend that YOU do likewise. 

Each card bore the printed name of 
the official on whose desk the card, in 
a neat frame, was placed. 

“Did the directors of the bank put 
that idea across?” I asked W. P. 
Welker, trust officer of the bank. 

“No, the other way around,” Mr. 
Welker replied, smiling. “We signed 
up all the officers first, and then wrote 
each director that, since the bank’s 
officers had named this trust depart- 
ment as their executor, we thought it 
would be fitting if the directors did 
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likewise. Many of them have done 
he added. 

I asked him who originated the idea. 

“It wasn’t original with me,” he 
confessed, “‘the truth being that some 
one from Detroit, if I remember 
rightly, said that a big Detroit bank 
had placed signs in its corridor stating 
that the bank’s officers patronized the 
bank’s own facilities. That idea 
stayed in the back of my mind for six 
or eight months, until one day when 
we were talking over various ways of 
increasing our trust department busi- 
ness, I suggested this card. The 
wording is my own.” 

I inquired if he had encountered any 
prejudice or antagonism, any feeling 
that a man’s money was his own prop- 
erty and that nobody was going to be 
dictated to. His answer was that the 
reverse was true. 

“Every officer of this main bank and 
our East Akron branch was glad to give 
me the necessary facts about his estate 
and permit us to have his will drawn,”’ 
he said. “It’s an interesting fact that, 
out of twelve of us, I was the only 
officer of the bank who already had a 
will. You know how it is—every- 
body’s in good health and sound mind 
and they’re all going to make a will 
when they get around to it, later on. 
I don’t think other banks could show 
anything like 100 per cent of their 
officers who have made their wills.” 

But after the campaign was started, 
the bank’s officers gave it their loyal 
support. “I never saw a bank where 
the officials believed so thoroughly in 
their trust department,” says Mr. 
Welker, enthusiastically. “Every man 
in this bank acts as legs for the trust 
department. Just recently one of our 
junior officers was instrumental in our 
securing a trust fund amounting to 
$50,000.” 

Then he told me of the results which 
these desk cards have accomplished. 

“We expected merely to convince 
our depositors that we’re willing to 
take our own medicine,” he explained, 
“but it has proved that this is the best 
conversation-starter we ever heard of. 
For instance a man leans up against 
the railing here and starts to read this 
card out loud in a sing-song voice, 
making it sound as funny as he can. 
He drawls, ‘I have made my will and 
recommend that YOU do likewise.’ 
When he gets all done we turn to him 
cheerfully and say, ‘Well, why don’t 
you?’ Time after time we have per- 
suaded a man to sit down and talk 
things over with us right then and 
there.” 

You might ask two or three ques- 
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Medicine 


tions of Mr. Welker. One is, “Did you 
make any effort to urge your tellers 
and employees to patronize your trust 
department?” 

His answer to this question is, “Many 
of these men are still unmarried and do 
not own property as yet, so we did not 
urge them. Later on, that may be a 
different matter.” 

The other question you might ask is, 
“What are you going to do when this 
placard becomes an old story? Will 
you leave it up, year after year, or will 
you think up something new?” 

Mr. Welker’s answer to this, no 
doubt, would be, ““That depends. As 
long as it proves effective we'll certain- 
ly display these cards. One advantage 
we cannot lose, is that now we have the 
whole-hearted support of all the bank’s 
officers. Whether we advertise this fact 
permanently or not, the support we 
get from having each officer an actual 
patron of our trust department will be 
always ours.” 

And as for new ideas, won’t there be 
another one when this wears out? 
Why not? 

Already Mr. Welker is arranging 
something he considers important— 
namely, putting on an “outside man” 
to follow up leads which the trust 
department gives him and invite busi- 
nessmen to visit the bank and talk with 
the trust officer. This will broaden the 
acquaintance of the bank and bring in 
new prospects, at the same time per- 
mitting Mr. Welker to spend his own 
time in the bank’s two branches. 


Testimonial Style 


WEVE had testimonials from ac- 

tresses to help sell hair-wash and 
lip-sticks, and letters from authors and 
magnates and famous people to per- 
suade us to buy automobiles or radio 
sets or books —but the idea of a bank 
advertising the names of satisfied de- 
positors is not so common. 

The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston is using the names of ten lead- 
ing oil companies which use the bank’s 
services as the meat in a half-page ad 
in the New York Times. A second ad 
states that five of the ten “billion 
dollar corporations of the country” 
deposit with this bank. The third ad 
of the series lists ten great auto- 
mobile factories which patronize this 
bank. 

To gain the fullest possible momen- 
tum from these ads, they have been 
mailed personally to out-of-town busi- 
nessmen in various parts of the country 
with a letter signed by Walter S. 
Bucklin, president of the National 
Shawmut Bank. —F. B. B. 
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SMALL BANK 


Modern in every detail, Art 
Metal equipment still re. 
tains the neighborly atmos- 
phere of the small financial 


institution 


P-TO-DATE business 
methods and equip- 
ment are necessary in the 


small bank, but they should Behind the cages in the Cleveland, Tenn., Bank & 


Counter screen in the Cleveland, Tenn., Bank 

& Trust Company—a complete Art Metal 

installation for a typiial small bank. Equip- 

ment includes all metal work—screens, grilles, 

partitions, wainscoting, telephone booths, and 

check desks—as well as the floor and: other 
marblework 


that characterize the bank’s 
relations with its customers. 


This ability of Art Metal 
to express the personality of 
financial institutions is the 
result of nearly forty years’ 
experience in designing 
equipment for banks both 
large and small. The same 
length of experience has 
brought Art Metal produc- 
tion to its present high 


Trust Co. Practically all standing equipment is Art ‘ ; 7 
never be allowed to detract Metal. Note how arrangement allows plenty of standard and uniformity. 


from the atmosphere of 
neighborly welcome. This is why Art 
Metal service is so valuable to small 
financial institutions as well as large ones. 


In the equipping of small banks, Art 
Metal provides plenty of room for un- 
hampered work—an important consider- 
ation where space is limited. No protec- 
tive feature is lost, yet the final effect of 
this modern equipment preserves the at- 
mosphere of welcome and friendliness 


space for workers. 


Our Bank Division will 
be glad to consult with you and offer sug- 
gestions on complete or partial installa- 
tions. Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, New York. 


Standard Art Metal Bank Equipment 
Orders can be filled immediately from stock 
Savings Card Ledger Desks, Posting Machine Desks, 
Underwriters’ Label Safes, Officers’ and Clerical 


Desks, Vault Trucks and Vault Files, Filing Cabinets 
for Checks, Notes, Cards and Correspondence. 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


Bronze and Steel Interior Equipment for Banks, Libraries and Public Buildings 


Hollow Metal Doors and Trim 
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Forty 


Ate! saver for your cancelled check 

A ite. Strong Leathertuff folders, with 

liberal expansibility and celluloided 
insertable tabs for the insertion of labels bear- 
ing name and address. Heading changeable 
at will. No need to stop and unscrew a 
guide when a new name is added... . just 
slip a label intothe tab and dropthe Accumu- 
lator in its proper place, behind the Alpha- 
betical Guides. For the occasional depositor 
whose monthly accumulation of checks is 
greater than can be provided for by any 
expansibility, just use the Check Accumu- 
lator as a guide. Speeds up filing and find- 
ing. Ask for folder on Check Accumulator 
and information on other Bank Filing 
Specialties in the Wabash line. 


The WABASH CABINET CO. 
WABASH, INDIANA 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 


WABASH CABINET CO., 
Wabash, Indiana. 


Please send us literature, sample and 
prices of your new Check Accumulator 
and Wabash Steel Tab Check File Guides 
and other Bank Filing Supplies. 


Name 


Address............... 


picked men ready at an _ instant’s 
notice to battle the raiders. Banking 
is safer for the banker than ever before 
and the new confidence the banker 
feels is reflected in his customers. 
There are more of them and there is a 
feeling among them that banks, after 
all, render a great community service 
beyond supplying financial needs. 
What has it done 


THE BuRROUGHs 


Scrambling Yeggs in Indiana 


(Continued from page 11) 


bankers voted for another this year 
with twice the number of contestants 
that participated in the first. 

If there were any bandits languishing 
in Indiana or adjoining states the next 
day, they got the full import of the 
event through the newspapers. Special 
care was exercised by Miss McDaniel] 
and her staff to see that the news- 


for the morale of the [| ~ 


bankers? For the 
answer one should put 
in a day with the In- 
diana bankers at their 
annual state shoot. 
Once each year —and 
this activity is a part 
of the vigilante system 
—the bankers gather 
on the target range at 
Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son and go in for a 
day of shooting. The 
first shoot held last 
year attracted 300 
bankers, county sher- 
iffs and their deputies. 
Each was put through ‘4: 
a course of training | 
with small arms under 
the supervision of 
Colonel George D. 
Freeman, Jr., com- 
mandant at the fort, 
and his staff. 
Instruction is given 
in the use of the pistol, 
shotgun and rifle. 
Prizes are offered for 
the best marksman- 


For 


REWARD 


Operating in this County 


This bank is a member of the undersigned County Bankers Federation, co-operat- 
ing with the Indiana Bankers Association and with the authorities of this state and of 
this county for the purpose of protecting the banks in this county from robberies or 
burglaries, or attempted rubberies or burglaries and for the capture and conviction of 
persons robbing or burglarizing or attempting to rob or burglarize said banks. 


The undersigned Federation hereby agrees to and does offer a reward of 
One Thousand Dollars (31,900.00) to be paid for the capture or taking 


DEAD OR ALIVE 


of any person or persons robbing or burglarizing any member bank or at- ' 
tempting so to do, or for information leading to the conviction of any person 
or persons robbing or burglarizing or attempting to rob or burglarize any 
member bank, such reward to be paid on conviction of the guilty parties or 
upon such guilt being clearly shown. The intention being to offer only one 
reward of One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) for capturing robbers or burg- 
lars for each member bank robbed or burglarized, the same to be apportioned 
in the event more than one shall be entitled to a portiun thereof, as may be 
determined to be just and equitable, and to be apportioned in accordance 
H with the number engaged in the robbery or burglary, including the “ad- 
vance man” commonly termed the “spotter” or the number of parties to 
whom loot Is distributed, commonly known as the “fence,” or both. 

The Protective Committee of the undersigned County Bankers Federa- 
tion shall be the sole and final judge as to the right of any claimant to any 
reward. It may, in its sole discretion, waive or modify any of the foregoing 
requirements, and may reject any claim altogether when it considers such 
claim not proved. In the case of rival claimants for the same reward, the Pro- 
tective Committee may, in its sole discretion, pay such reward to any claimant, 
or divide such reward between any two or more said claimants, or may reject 
all such claims; and its decision in all such cases shall be final. 


THIS BANK IS PROTECTED BY LOCAL TOWN GUARDS DEPUTIZED BY LAW 
Bank Robbers or Would-be Robbers Beware 


(Representing over 1100 Indiana banking institutions and working also in cu-oper- 
ution with the law enforcing authorities of this county and this state.) I 


BANK ROBBERS 


.-COUNTY BANKERS FEDEKATION. 
Affiliated with the 


Indiana Bankers Association 


ship and competition 
between the county 
teams is active. Men who never knew 
what a rifle looked like, came away from 
the first shoot knowing precisely what 
to do when a call to arms is sounded. 
Bankers from all parts of Indiana drove 
hundreds of miles to be on hand and 
get the benefit of official instruction. 
They mingled not only with their 
fellow bankers but met at close range 
the sheriffs and their staffs with whom 
there is not always the most advan- 
tageous contact in everyday business 
life. Even “The Flying Sheriff,” 
Harry McAuley, and his pilot, Deputy 
E. E. Basham, who use their plane in 
bandit pursuits, flew from Muncie to 
participate. Under the hot sun, gener- 
ously porportioned bankers lay prone 
in the gun pits whacking at the targets 
and relished the experience. 

And among them Miss McDaniel 
carried the trophies, urging the con- 
testants on to greater effort. Though 
she did not touch a gun, she carried off 
the honors for having handled the 
endless detail which made the shoot 
such an outstanding success that the 
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On notice—and the color is blood red 


papers were supplied with full details 
of the shoot, including the many near- 
perfect scores rolled up by men who 
are supposed to know more about 
financial forecasts than sawed-off 
shotguns and .45 automatics. And in 
broadcasting this information Miss 
McDaniel was utilizing to its fullest 
extent the powerful arm of publicity 
and propaganda. 

And if there are bandits who are not 
yet aware that Indiana has a warm 
reception waiting for them, they will 
encounter full details at the first 
telegraph pole or tree they encounter 
on the Indiana side of the state lines, 
north, south, east and west. For 
everywhere in Indiana are flaming 
posters bearing the legend: 


$1000 Reward For Bank Robbers 
Dead or Alive. Bank Robbers 


or Would-be Robbers Beware. The 
banks here are protected by local 
town guards deputized by law. 
“What do you suppose is the color 
of these warning placards,” Manager 
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James E. Baum, of the Protective 
Committee of the American Bankers 
Association, asked me. Mr. Baum had 
just returned from a tour of the 
Hoosier state. 

“They are blood red and stand out 
like a house afire,” he continued. ‘The 
color scheme was devised by Miss 
McDaniel and is just another of the 
feminine touches she imparted to the 
campaign which helped make it a 
smashing success.” 

Smashing is the right word and the 
bandits know it! 


As, When and If Issued 


(Continued from page 19) 


and learn they could have given you 
the money for it in the first place. 


Serial Bonds 


The term “Serial Bonds” is used to 
designate bonds issued by companies 
manufacturing products made of wheat, 
oats, barley, rye, alfalfa, and other 
cereals. The first serial bonds were 
issued by the Postum Company in 
1892 and the success of this issue has 
caused the idea to spread rapidly. 
Serial Bonds have since been issued by 
the Cream of Wheat Company, Quaker 
Oats Company, Grape Nuts Company 
and many others. 


Foreign Bonds 


With the great shortage in invest- 
ment securities which now prevails, 
foreign bonds are becoming very 
common in America. The way to 
distinguish foreign bonds is as follows: 
Secure a number of bond circulars. 
Read over the first few lines of each 
circular until you come to one you can- 
not read. This will be a foreign bond. 
The title will likely be: 


Consuesse Deos Immortales Consor- 
tium 
Geworden Geschellshaft Haben Sein 


Translated, this means “Paris Fish 
Market” and you learn later that is is a 
branch of the General Electric Com- 
pany and that Vice-president Dawes 
is one of the directors. This classes 
the bond as a good investment. 


Sinking Fund Bonds 


The term ‘Sinking Fund” is taken 
from the French word “‘bubble’”’ mean- 
ing “‘sunk.’? Some theories claim that 
the word “sinking” is used to denote 
the feeling on the part of the investor 
who discovers that bonds have been 
issued for more than the value of the 
property. This theory is, however, 
discredited. 


Preferred Stock 


The term ‘‘Preferred Stock’’ is very 
frequently used in investment trans- 
actions. The word “preferred’”’ means 


A “CLEMCO” Maynard Suite installation in the Directors Room, 
Aurora National Bank, Aurora, Illinois 


A Fine Office 


Is Visible Evidence 


of Success 


OAAEN pride themselves on their ability to analyze 

character. But their judgment of you is largely 

based upon appearance, which is a factor within 
your control. 


The possession of a fine office creates and gives to 
your visitors the favorable mental impressions so 
recessary to the success of your business. A fine 
office builds confidence. It establishes prestige, 
sponsors respect, encourages substantial friendships 
and heightens morale of employees. 


“CLEMCO” Desks and Fine Office Suites are un- 
matched for pleasing design, beauty of woods used 
and exclusive convenience and construction features. 


“Pointers In Planning An Office,”’ a new ana 


decidedly helpful booklet, is yours for the asking. 


>) 


‘THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3423 Division St., Chicago, IIl. 


Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 
Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 


\ 
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Forty-two 


vice 
Telephones 


50,000,000 Miles 
of Wire Now Ser- 


the Nation’s 


NOUGH wire to encircle the 
earth more than 2,000 times 
is one of the important factors 
making possible the 73,000,000 
daily conversations over the Bell 
Telephone System. More than 
33,000,000 miles of it is under- 
ground —representing an invest- 
ment of more than half a billion 
dollars in conduits and cables. 
This nation-wide plant and the 
service given by it is the basis of 
Bell System Securities. 
The stock of A. T. & T., parent Company 
of the Bell System, can be bought in the 


open market to yield @ good return. Write 
tur booklet, “Some Financial Facts."’ 


SECURITIES CO. Ine 


D.F. Houston, President 


195 Broadway 


NEW YORK 


“The People’s 
Messenger”’ 


STANDARD 


Postal Permit Machines 


MAILING 


Envelope Sealers 


MACHINES 


Stamp Affixers 
STANDARD MAILING MACHINES CO., 1935 Revere Blvd., Everett, Mass. 


pieces per hour. 
royalty charges. 


Send for booklets. 


and maintenance expense. 
Send for booklets. 


by hand. 
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—Imprints seals, counts and 
stacks mail at the rate of 10,000 
No rental or 


—Seal and mail with maximum 
efficiency and minimum labor 


— Affix postage stamps, precan- 
celled stamps, stickers, or 
labels, five times faster than 


THE BuRROUGHs 


that the owners of the business pre. 
ferred to sell stock rather than put up 
the money themselves. 


Mortgage Bonds 


A very common type of investment 
is that of mortgage bonds. The word 
“mortgage” comes from two Latin 
words, “‘mort’”” meaning dead, and 
“gage” meaning measure. By looking 
at the maturity date of any mortgage 
bond issue, you will learn the signifi- 
cance of these terms. The due date of 
the bonds is set far enough off so that 
any investor will be dead before it 
comes time to pay the bonds. 


Municipal Bonds 


Municipal bonds are issued by 
various cities, counties, towns and 
school districts for the purpose of 
providing idle bond men with interest- 
ing trips outin the country. Procedure 
of buying municipal bonds is as follows: 

A group of men from the various in- 
vestment houses reserve several draw- 
ing rooms on a good train and set out 
for the city which is to issue the bonds. 
Conversation on the way deals ex- 
clusively with the international credit 
situation, the rising trend of the bond 
market and the possibilities for peace 
with Mexico. Upon arriving at the 
city, the bond buyers congregate in a 
hotel room and the serious business of 
fixing a price for the bonds begins. The 
following dialogue then takes place: 

First Bond Buyer: ““Who was that 
swell looking dame I seen you talking 
to at Brighton?” 

Second Bond Buyer. “‘What did you 
guys have on No. 18 last Sunday?” 

The price for the bonds is then fixed 
and the bid is entered. Later on the 
bids are opened by the city council and 
it is found that the bonds have been 
bought by mail by Sears, Roebuck & 
Company. The buyers then return 
home. 


Population Figures 


In looking through municipal bonds, 
you frequently find the following 
tabulation: 

City of Podunk, Colorado. Popula- 
tion 1920 census, 982. Estimated 
population 1927, 87,000. This estimate 
may appear to you, as an ignorant 
person, as being merely a wild guess. 
Such is, however, far from the fact. 
Population estimates are arrived at by 
a scientific method as follows: First, 
ascertain the number of gas meters In 
St. Joseph, Mo., in 1918. Add to this 
the increase in the number of telephone 
subscribers in Colorado Springs 
1920. Multiply this figure by the 
number of boats registered at the port 
of Boston since the close of the war. 
The result will be the estimated popu- 
lation of Podunk in 1927. 
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The Monopoly Bugaboo 


(Continued from page 7) 


gain, to say nothing of the resulting 
misery Which cannot be measured in 
terms of money? 

The answer to these questions is 
that the bugaboo of international 
monopoly, appears, when examined, 
to be no more dangerous than the 
bugaboo of national monopoly which 
frightened the last generation. Were 
the United States a small nation the 
ease might be different; but our 
territory, if we include the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and Alaska, 
reaches from the Arctic to the tropics 
and from one side of the world to the 
other. Few indeed are the products 
that may not be abundantly obtained 
from some section of our possessions. 
Even these few commodities cannot be 
readily monopolized by other countries 
unless they all unite against us—a 
development which highly im- 
probable. 


TARE: for example, the case of coffee. 

It can scarcely be called a necessity 
of life and presumably we would all 
survive if none were available; but it 
does not follow that we need to go 
without coffee for breakfast because 
the Brazilian government decides to 
establish a monopoly of this crop. It 
must be remembered that Java, Cey- 
lon, and Arabia all grow coffee of a 
grade generally assumed to be superior 
to the Brazilian product. Should 
Brazil put up coffee prices materially, 
all of these countries would doubtless 
expand their acreages and soon coffee 
would be selling as cheaply as before. 
If worse came to worst it is likely that 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines might grow enough to supply all 
our wants. 

And what about potash? It is 
generally said that Germany controls 
practically the entire available supply. 
But it must be remembered that when, 
during the war, this supply was cut 
off, very considerable quantities of 
potash were extracted from the lakes 
in the sand hills of Nebraska. No 
one had thought about investigating 
these sources as long as the German 
supply was easy to obtain. Pre- 
sumably there are many other places 
in the world where potash abounds 
which would be developed should the 
price rise materially. 

The commodity that has recently 
focused our attention upon the ques- 
tion of world monopoly is rubber. A 
year or so ago when rubber prices 
skyrocketed to such a marked extent, 
the opinion was freely expressed that 
Great Britain had decided to collect 
from American automobile owners 
sufficient revenues to pay its indebted- 
hess to the United States. It can 
easily be figured out that, by holding 


Forty-three 


Complete Service 


& 


=< 


7 


The proper designing and selec- 
tion of mechanical equipment is an 
important factor in the operation 
and financial success of a building. 3 


g 


The photograph shows the house water 
pumps, water softeners, drinking water 
refrigeration system, air compressors and 
other equipment located in a clean space 
separated from the boiler plant. 


=. 
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Weary and Alford Company Complete 
v" Service includes the production of draw- 
ings and specifications for every pipe 
run, valve and fitting in the buildings 
we construct. 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY | 


pt BANK AND OFFICE BUILDINGS 
1923 CALUMET AVENUE 
CHICAGO 
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Forty-four 


“BETTER THAN GOLD 
for TRAVEL” says 


B. ALTMAN & Co, 


‘THis advertisement will appear during August in the Saturday 

Evening Post, Literary Digest, Life, Time, New Yorker, Vogue, 
National Geographic, Harpers, Atlantic Monthly, Review of 
Reviews, Asia, Travel, Country Life, American Hebrew, American 
Legion Monthly and Army & Navy Journal. 

It will be seen by nearly 7,000,000 families, including a large 
number of your depositors. 

For the utmost safety and convenience in traveling advise your 
customers to carry A’B-A Certified Cheques. If they are going abroad, 


give them a complimentary copy of “All About Going Abroad” 
when they buy their cheques. 


TRAVEL 

AGENTS: BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
16 WALL ST., NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATURAL GRIP PENHOLDER 
(Not a Fountain Pen) 


Are You Experiencing Real 
Pen Comfort? 


Is writing a hardship? Do you pinch your 
pen? Do you experience writing 
fatigue? If so, your pen- 
holder is at fault. 


The NATURAL GRIP 
PENHOLDER is so designed 

that it can be held in one position 
only——-the recognized correct writing 
position, eliminating fumbling, pinching, and 
writing fatigue. Note provisions for thumb and 
finger rests. These features make for perfect pen control. 


MADE OF BAKELITE A BEAUTIFUL HOLDER 


MM 
Oblique Medel sea’ “NATURAL GRIP PEN COMPANY 
3 Standard Models, $1.00. Johnson Building 
of Each, 750. DENVER - - COLO. 
refully packed and prepaid by mail. 
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the price of rubber at a dollar pe 
pound, this end could be accomplished 
in a remarkably short period of time. 
True, the British government denied 
that it had the faintest desire to exact 
any exorbitant price from American 
purchasers; but it was the genera] 
belief in this country that the prices 
spoke for themselves and that our 
only relief would be in developing 
sources of rubber supply outside of 
the British Dominions. ‘The British 
stated that the only reason for the 
higher price was the psychological 
wave of fear that we should not be 
able to get enough rubber, and that 
the price would decline as soon as 
this abnormal psychology disappeared, 
They pointed out further, that, obvi- 
ously, even if they could keep the 
price around a dollar per pound, this 
policy could have no other effect than 
to wreck within a few years the entire 
rubber industry of the British East 
Indies, for such a price would stimu- 
late rubber growing on a tremendous 
scale in South America, the Congo 
Free State, Liberia, Mexico, the Philip- 
pines, and perhaps even in the southern 
part of the Continental United States. 
However, the American government 
discounted the British assertions and 
advised such measures for breaking 
the monopoly as reclaiming a larger 
percentage of used rubber. When, 
shortly thereafter, the price broke, 
certain officials assumed that their 
advice to the American people to 
economize on rubber, was responsible 
for the decline in price. Of course, it 
is barely possible that the high price 
of rubber itself, rather than the advice 
of the officials, brought about the 
economy in the use of the commodity! 
The fact remains at any rate that, as 
long as the prices were unduly high, 
more old rubber was reclaimed and 
hence the demand for new rubber fell 
off. The result was that the price 
shortly collapsed and is now back to 
about the old basis. The British 
rubber monopoly scare proved, then, 
to be very short-lived. 


[NX most cases, potential competition 

from other countries and the possi- 
bility of the substitution of other 
products for the monopolized article 
eliminates the danger that any monop- 
oly fostered by a foreign government 
will seriously menace our welfare. 
Even in cases in which, at present, 
satisfactory substitutes are unknown, 
there is always a chance that our 
chemists can overcome this obstacle. 
For example, synthetic camphor and 
indigo are already extensively used 
in place of the natural products. 
Imitation silk has been substituted 
largely for the product of the silkworm. 
Experiments have gone far enough to 
indicate that it might be perfectly 
feasible to have rubber substitutes. 
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also if the price justified the cost of 
manufacture. 

It appears then safe to conclude 
that no monopolies at present on the 
horizon, either in our own country or 
abroad, are sufficiently menacing to 
justify any widespread alarm on the 
part of our consumers. In case that 
any monopoly becomes really dan- 
gerous, it seems probable that either 
the inventive genius of our people 
or governmental action can cope with 
the situation with almost complete 
success. About the worst, then, that 
the consumer need fear from mon- 
opolies either at home or abroad is 
some degree of temporary inconven- 
ience during the time that it takes for 
competition or governmental regula- 
tion to operate. We may as well, then, 
banish monopoly from the list of things 
that we need worry about seriously. 


Aboard the Bull 
bd 99 
Train 
(Continued from page 21) 
sitting beside the owners and managers 
of city dairy plants. There were 
railroad officials and agricultural ex- 
perts of the railroads rubbing elbows 
with the breeders of cattle. There 
were Officials of the state departments | 
of agriculture and education in con- 
versation with everyday members of a 
city board of trade. There were field 
men from the various national breed 
associations discussing purebred ani- 
mals with officials of the stockyards. 


These same men riding together, 
working together, talking together 


and thinking together about a greater 
Kentucky by means of finer and better 
livestock, made the campaign the 
huge success it was from start to 
finish, because their spirit of co-opera- 
tion was infused to the local com- 
mittees. 

That the event made a vivid im- 
pression, can be gathered from the 
following extract from a letter written 
by C. Hayes Foster, cashier of the 


First National Bank of Stanford, Ky., 
to the Agricultural Committee of the 
bankers’ association: 

“The visit of the Purebred Sire 
Train to Stanford is developing quite 
a bit of interest in better livestock. 
It was a decided success and both 
merchants and farmers not only en- 
joyed the day, but feel that you have 
rendered a real service to this com- 
munity. We hear purebred livestock 
discussed a great deal more than ever 
before and your visit not only stimu- 
lated thought along this line, but also 
caused those who went through the 
exhibits on your train to think of a 
great many things that will benefit 
them.” 

A letter written by R. P. Taylor, 
president of the Clark County National 


Bank of Winchester, Ky., who headed 
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Beautiful 


Durable as only steel can be! | 


Forty-five 


General office, Chicago Division, Phoenix Insurance Co., equipped with GF Alisteel Desks 


--yet Allsteel desks cost no more than 


wooden desks+77 


GF ALLSTEEL DESKS are 
beautiful as mahogany itself 
—graceful as designing art 
can make them— yet durable 
as flawless steel, fire-resisting, 
mar-proof, permanent. 


Tops are of “Velvoleum”’ 
banded with polished bronze. 
Bronze feet, too. Steel draw- 
ers that operate smoothly— 
silently. Baked-on enamel 
finish in rich mahogany, wal- 
nut or olive green. No chip- 


Allsteel Office 
Equipment 
also includes 
Safes 
Filing Cabinets 
Sectional Cases 
Tables Shelving 
Transfer Cases 
Storage Cabinets 
Document Files 
Supplies 


Name 


Address = 


ping—nicking—discoloring. 
Couple these advantages with 
prices surprisingly low—and 
you'll see why GF Allsteel 
Desks are replacing those of 
wood in general and private 
offices all over America— 
even in many homes. 


If you are interested in per- 
manently beautiful desks — 
priced as moderately as ordi- 
nary desks—send for the 
GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 

THIE GENERAL FIREPROOFING Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio; Canadian Plant: Toronto, Ont. 
Branches and Dealers in all principal cities 


THE COMPLETE LINE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR FIRM LETTERHEAD 
THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO., Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me copy of the GF Allsteel Desk catalog. 
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The Only Safe Deposit Box Listed as Standard 
‘‘Burglary”’ by the Underwriters’ Laboratories 


Side Loch 


Loch 
LOCK NO. 


4 
_ 


SUCH PROTECTION 


Relieves You From All Worry 


Just stop to analyze what it would mean to your peace of mind, 

to the satisfaction of your customers and to the rentability of 
your safe deposit boxes, to have and to offer this protection. 
And yet, the cost of ‘ Four-Lock-Door”’ Safe Deposit Boxes, 
the only boxes listed as Standard Burglary by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories is verv reasonable. 


oor 


“Operates Like A Vault Door’ 


Once you fully understand and appreciate 
what this exceptional equipment means 
to your bank, you will not hesitate for | 
a second to turn in your old boxes and | 
equip your vault with this beautiful | 
equipment, This newer, higher'‘standard" | 
of safety will protect your own records | 


and daily reserves as well as it will serve 
your customers and keep them sold. 

Acom prehensive book on the Four-Lock- 
Door’ Safe Deposit Box will be mailed 
upon request. Write for a copy today. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. | 
| 
| 


Built in a vuriety of uniform 
sections Designed for the 
bank that never sto ps growing. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


“‘Safety Standard of the World’’ 


INCOME REGISTER 
EXPENSE REGISTER 
RECONCILEMENT OF ACCOUNT 


THE ABOVE ARE THREE OF THE MANY LABOR SAVING AND 
INFORMATION GIVING FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK FOR 
BANKS. THEY GIVE YOU THE INFORMATION YOU WANT 


SAMPLES FOR THE ASKING 


A. E. MARTELL COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 


Lepcer Carps' Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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a local committee of representatives of 
five banks, says: 

“The interest that was created has 
had a wonderful effect on our farmers 
here and has aroused an interest jp 
purebred stock that is rather unusual 
as they had such a short time to get in 
touch with your display and the 
gentlemen who conducted it. You 
demonstrated so thoroughly and go 
conclusively the absolute importance 
of purebred sires that I think it will be 
a long time before our people forget it, 
and I am sure will take advantage of 
this demonstration, and more and 
more of them will give their attention 
and care to purebred stock rather than 
the serub. 

“You gentlemen, who were instiga- 
tors of this project have rendered a 
great service to our state in making 
this display, and I feel that everybody 
who has come in touch with it feels 
very grateful to every interest that 
has taken a part in it, and I think the 
future will show the great benefits 
that will be derived from the talks 
that you have given and the demon- 
strations that we have had through 
the contact with the specialist and the 
purebred stock that you had with you. 
I know | am expressing the opinion of 
our committee as a whole when I say 
that we are very grateful to you indeed 
and we hope that you will be able to 
continue this each year in the future.” 

From the western portion of Ken- 
tucky, Paul Lewis, cashier of the 
Breckinridge Bank of Cloverport, Ky., 
wrote: 

“Persistent efforts along the lines 
you have used will bring better stock 
and better farmers to the farms. The 
average farmer thinks the bank, the 
firm, or the railroad is only seeking to 
take his money without any other 
interest in his affairs, but when the big 
railroads and other organizations really 
do things, such as the Purebred Sire 
Train, the farmer will believe and know 
he is not being neglected and that his 
problems and profession are of vital 
interest to every one. Get better stock 
on the farm, better methods of farm- 
ing, keep the farmer boys there and 
we will have real prosperity, because 
without farming or the things that 
come from the farm, eventually every 
other business will go to pot. Again I 
congratulate you and hope you will be 
able to continue this train until we 
have the farmers aroused to the im- 
portance of purebred stock.”’ 

C. P. Moore of the Farmers Bank 
and Trust Company at Bardstown, 
Ky., sent this: 

“We have heard nothing but praise 
as a result of efforts of the Purebred 
Sire Special. Personally I think it 


was a great success and will naturally 
result in the accomplishment of great 
good in our county. 

“Any assistance that I can give to 
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remind the people of Nelson of your 
intentions and purposes, and to carry 
out any program that will be of service 
in fostering the building up of better 
and more livestock, will be gladly 
rendered.”” 

Strange to say, the interest aroused 
by this special train sponsored by the 
Kentucky Bankers’ Association created 


an immediate market for the breeders | 


of purebred livestock. This can be 
gathered from an editorial in the 
Lexington Herald which is given in 
part below: 


“The benefits to be derived from | 


this Purebred Sire Train are already 
evident. County agents have been 
writing to the College of Agriculture 
asking where they could purchase 


purebred animals. In many cases | 


farmers who secured these good bulls 
have decided to buy females to mate 
with them, while other farmers who 
were not fortunate enough to secure 
one of the bulls from the train are 


anxious to buy registered bulls for | 
grading up their beef and dairy cattle. | 


The purebred breeders of the state 
report an unusually good demand for 
cattle and very few of them have any- 
thing to offer at this time. Many 
breeders report that they are forced to 
return checks to prospective customers 
as they are entirely sold out of bulls. 
This condition is very gratifying.” 

The success of the unique Purebred 
Sire Special Train was due to the 
far-sighted policy of the Kentucky 
Bankers’ Association which allowed it 
to call to its help a number of other 
organizations, agencies and individual 
banks scattered over the state. It 
was the long, strong pull and a pull all 
together of every allied interest that 
made the crowds large, the interest 
keen, and a strong follow-up campaign 
an assured fact. 


New Business in Rochester 


HE Lincoln-Alliance Bank in 
Rochester, in a six weeks’ drive to 
get new business, obtained 724 new 
accounts with initial deposits aggregat- 


ing $613,073.68, or $846.78 for each | 


account. Fifty-four applications for 
loans were approved by the bank 
directors and the aggregate amount 
of the loans was $239,631.50. Eighty- 
six safe deposit boxes were rented, and 
eighteen wills, and the amount of 
travelers checks and letters of credit 
issued totaled $19,575. 

The drive was in the form of a 
Business Contest among the 246 
members of the Lincoln-Alliance Club, 
which is made up of members of the 
bank. Prizes were given to the em- 
ployees, the first winner getting $200 
for the $44,435 worth of new business. 
The largest commercial account, $100,- 
000, to be brought in, brought a $50 
prize to the ambitious employee. 


Forty-seven 


For Check Collection 
The Country Over 


By train and plane, in 
a good day’s work, this 
institution received and 
dispatched over 160,000 


out-of-town checks 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


RESOURCES HALF A BILLION -AND MORE 
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bank here. 


Why 
The Marine Knows 
Buffalo 


Because 65% of Buffalo's 


leading business firms 


m™ MARINE 
TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Resources more than $200,000,000 


DEPOSIT SLIPS 


35c per 


- 35c per M 
250,000 - 37c per M 
100,000 - 40c ** M 25,000 - 50c ** M 


Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 


Deposit Slips can be had any size up to 344 x7. Slips put | 


up in pads of 100 each and wrapped in pkgs. of 5,000 each 
Delivery within 30 days or sooner. 


LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at corre- 
spondingly low prices. Send for samples. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. | 


Business Stationery 
1714-1720 No. Robey St. 


50,000 - 45c per M 


CHICAGO | 


BESTU VALL—Bankers’ 
RUBBER BANDS 


It pays to use good bands 


BESTUVALL BANKERS’ RUBBER BANDS 
are made from the highest grade of pure gum, floating 
stock, and are guaranteed to pass all the specifica- 
tions of the United States Bureau of Standards, they 
are entirely seamless. 

Our large volume on these high grade bands en- 
ables us to name you prices that make your costs less 
than ordinary bands can be bought for. 

We can supply all sizes in either red or gray stock. 
We would appreciate the opportunity of sending you 
samples, chart, and quoting on your requirements. 


THE DYKEMA RUBBER COMPANY 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Who Says We’re Self. 


Contained? 


(Continued from page 24) 
the polish comes from a dozen different 
countries. 

There is no direction in which jm- 
ports do not show up with convincing 
force. Drugs and herbs are pur- 
chased in every corner of the world, 
and if these foreign supplies were cut 
off, our sick people would have a very 
hard time indeed. Likewise in food- 
stuffs we are becoming more dependent 
every year on foreign supplies. The 


list of this class of imports is most 


impressive, including cheese, olive oil, 
pepper, copra, butter, milk, eggs, 
coffee, cocoa, tea, bananas, 


grapefruit, cherries, grapes, melons, 


beans, onions, besides a great diversity 
of meats, fish, animal fats and oils, 
feeds and fodders and so on. In 1926 


_our imports of foodstuffs exceeded our 


exports by 14 per cent, amounting to 
$956,751,000, the export figure being 
$837,687,000. 


CERTAIN products are particularly 

striking in the matter of imports. 
For example, we produce no substitute 
for henequen, which is used for binder 
twine. Our farmers are intimately 
dependent on Yucatan for bringing 
their crops through the harvest. Like- 
wise jute, grown in India, finds us 
leaning heavily on it. Great quantities 


are used for package twine, carpets, 
_ rugs, oilcloth, linoleum, insulation for 


electric cables and bags. Our cotton 
crop is shipped in bales covered with 
jute cloth or burlap, every man 


| carries a little about with him in his 


_ clothing, and it would be very difficult 


indeed to avoid touching an article in 
our homes that did not contain some of 
this Indian fibre. 


In 1921, our Bureau of the Census - 


estimated that the value of products 
turned out by our manufacturing 
establishments totaled $43,672,785,- 


| 000, the average number of employees 


being 8,395,000 with a pay roll of 
hundreds of millions. In the same 
year our agricultural production was 
valued at $12,402,000,000 and em- 
ployed some 10,000,000 people. Neither 
our industrial nor our agricultural life 
would have been possible, at the level 
reflected by these figures, without 
imports. Indeed without products 


from every foreign country, our situa- 


tion would have been disastrous be- 


yond imagination. 


There is another point of much 
importance for those who insist that 
the export movement is the important 
thing. That is, our purchases of im- 
ports supply money for foreign coun- 
tries to buy our exports. These 1m- 


ports also provide large revenue for the 
American merchant marine, for our 
railroads and their thousands of em- 
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ployees. In sum, every factor engaged 
in trade is involved directly in this 
import situation. 

There is still another point —the 
effect of imports when they are com- 
competitive with our own production. 
This is a matter we endeavor to take 
care of with our protective tariff and 
its flexible provisions, but the protec- 
tion afforded is not enough if we are to 
listen to many of the advocates of 
higher rates and more stringent regu- 
lations. This situation is not peculiar 
to us, for the battle goes on in prac- 
tically every country. To enter the 
argument would merely involve us in 
interminable discussion, but if com- 


petitive goods enter, they respond toa | 


demand from our own people. If we 
made our tariff absolutely prohibitive 
our masses would be at the mercy of 
intolerable prices, our export trade 
would certainly suffer and we would 
be more severely criticized than we 
are today. Moreover, there should be 
a certain amount of fair play in trade, 
and if we expect to sell our manu- 
factured goods to foreign countries we 
must accord them equal freedom in 
dealing with us. 


AS TIME goes on a movement now 

rapidly accelerating will come more 
clearly into the open in the matter of 
imports, and that is our foreign in- 
vestments. Although vast sums of 
money have already been sent abroad 
for the purpose of obtaining raw 
materials that we either lack alto- 
gether or have not in sufficient quantity, 
this form of our foreign investment will 
be increasingly manifest. There is 
much talk about substitutes for our 
imports, or methods for reducing 
them. We are reclaiming a good deal 
of rubber, artificial wool is promised 
us, tinless cans are produced, experi- 
ments are being conducted with vari- 
ous plants in the Canal Zone, artificial 
silk production increases, we have 
started manufacturing nitrates and 
so on. But all of these things are 
merely drops in the bucket compared 
with our vast dependence on imports 
and ever-increasing need. 

The argument on the export side 
appeals more to us for here we seem 
to be receiving the money and this is 
more agreeable. But let us not forget 
that a very large volume of these 
exports is being paid for by money we 
are lending foreign countries, and this 
has been true for a good many years. 
I am not criticizing foreign loans. I 
am trying to bring in some sort of fair 
balance the export and import situa- 
tion, although even with reference to 
export there are still many who are not 
convinced. The points in favor, how- 
ever, are many. 

Exports in the first place serve to 
pay for our imports and if we did not 


have exports, assuming that the im- 


Passed by 
National 
Approve Bureau of 
by Under- 
iters Labo Casualty & 
writers Labo- SuretyUnder- 
ratories, writers, New 
Chicago, Ill. Toe, 


Undisputed Superiority 


NO only have Diebold Vault 


t 3 Doors series 600 and 1,000 been 
Recent Purchasersof approved by the Underwriters Labo- 
Diebold Vault Doors, ratories of Chicago and passed by 
eeeetiadinares the National Board of Casualty & 
West Irving Bank 
Gig it Surety Underwriters but banks in- 
as stalling these doors receive a 10% 
Columbiaville State preferential burglary insurance rating 
Bank, 
Mich. as well. 
Union Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fairfield Trust Co., Diebold Vault Doors, series 600 and 
irfield, Conn. 
Snderean Banking & 1,000 are the only standard vault 
SE, Se. doors yet to receive this recognition 
& Trust Co., of merit—undisputed proof of their 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cabarrus Savings Bank, superiority. 
Albemarle, N. C. 
& 3 Write today for complete, detailed 
information. 


New York, Omaha, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Richmond, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Is Your Desk 
Littered With Papers? 


Put the ALPHA-DESK-TRAY to work today. It assembles corre- 
spondence, current working papers, and all sorts of “desk literature’”’ 
into one neat, workable unit. 


You’ll find new joy in tackling the morning’s work when it is all assorted in 
easily accessible, compact form. 


The ALPHA-TRAY may also be used for posting statements and ledger sheets 
with your bookkeeping machines and it has hundreds of other varied uses. 


Obtainable in both single and double compartments, finished in olive-green 
baked enamel. Made of heavy sheet steel. 


Prices below include printed tabs pressboard guides 
No. |--Letter Size 


No. 1-A—Letter Si. 
Single Compartment.... . $5.09 Double ‘$6.00 


(Metal tab guides $2.00 extra) 


Place your order today for prompt delivery 


SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. C, 642 Beaubien Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


AUG 28 1917 3 43 PM 


"KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. This is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


MARMON B. GREEN 


Cashier 


The First National Bank || 
of Great Neck, 
Great Neck - NEW YORK 


says— 


} 

| 
“This will make the third |) 
Bank I have had the pleasure | 
of installing your One- : 
Operation Note Register |) 
System in, so you can see |) 
I think very well of this |) 


Note System. M | 


Bankers all over the Country endorse the as 


ONE OPERATION 
NOTE REGISTER | | company 
SYSTEM 
Write for our booklet, “All Over the Country” 
. Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
COVER the Country 


ADVERTISING GIFT 


= SOUVENIRS 


For Openings, Anniversaries, etc. Novel- 
ties for Men, Women and Children 


Send For Large Sample 
Assortment To Select From 


WEINMAN BROS., Factory 
419 So. Wells St., CHICAGO 
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port movement should continue, we 
would soon have to part with our gold 
supply and enter upon a period of 
suspension of specie payments and 
irredeemable paper money. None of 
us would like that, and few of us are so 
out of touch with things that we are 
ignorant of what fiat money has done 
in Europe for a number of countries, 
Let it be clearly understood that im- 
ports can only be paid for in goods or 
services. If we have no goods and no 
services, we cannot pay our inter- 
national debts. 

Foreign trade is a valuable stabilizer, 
and as the difference between good and 
bad trade is measured by some 10 to 
15 per cent, a manufacturer who has 
an export trade of 10 to 15 per cent of 
his production, may well find that in 
times of domestic depression his foreign 
business enables him to keep going in 
good shape. This idea of the stabiliz- 
ing effect of foreign trade has been 
discussed so much that many have 
the idea that foreign trade is largely 
desired because of overhead. The 
importance of reducing overhead should 
not be minimized, but at the same 
time we must never lose sight of the 
fact that export trade should also be 
based on profit. We can find markets 


_for our goods abroad at profitable 


prices if we know how to sell. Another 
very general misapprehension is that 
foreign competition is essentially price 
competition, and that only the article 
of lowest price can be sold abroad. 
This is a view contradicted by the 
experience of countless exporters, and 
it completely loses sight of the fact 
that while in our domestic trade we 
have to consider price, we also make 
use of many other factors. Novelty, ad- 
vertising, selling, organization, knowl- 
edge of the market, excellence of 
products and many other things are 
potent factors in foreign selling as 
they are in domestic selling. As our 
knowledge of foreign countries and 
foreign trade increases, we are finding 
out that price is by no means the only 
consideration abroad. 


MAKING the argument a little more 

specific, export trade, like import 
trade, affects every person in the 
United States. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, in his report for 1926, 
calls attention to the fact that “foreign 
competition and demand must be 
taken into account both in planning 
production and in marketing farm 
products. In recent years approxi- 
mately 13 per cent of the net product 
of the agriculture of the United States 
has been marketed in foreign coun- 
tries. Considering only that part of 
the production that is sold off the 
farm, over 16 per cent has been sent to 
foreign countries. Approximately 50 
per cent of the cotton crop must find a 
market abroad annually... . . Last 
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year nearly one-third of the wheat 
crop was sold in foreign markets. 
Producers of pork, tobacco and apples, 
three other great industries, have to 
depend to a considerable extent upon 
foreign markets for an outlet.” Little 
imagination is required to see what 
would happen to our rural buying 
power, such an important factor in all 
business forecast, if foreign outlets 
were lacking. 

On the industrial side the situation 
is equally impressive. Aside from in- 
come to labor and capital involved in 
transporting raw materials and finished 
goods sent abroad, we have industrial 
factors of vital importance in our 
national economy. It is frankly ad- 
mitted that American manufacturers 
of textiles must sell their product 
abroad if they are going to live, and 
when foreign business for a large com- 
pany amounts to 40 per cent of domes- 
tic, as it did for American Radiator 
last year, the subject is no longer one 
of theory. One automobile of United 
States design is purchased abroad for 
every six used in this country, this 
great industry depending more and 
more on foreign outlets. Aside from 
the pay rolls and purchasing power 
involved, we must remember that into 
the manufacture of every automobile 
goes iron, lead and copper produced 
in Michigan, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Illinois, 
Indiana and Utah; lumber from Ore- 
gon, Idaho, California, Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, Alabama, Maine, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky and Tennessee; cotton from 
the South made into cloths in the 
South or in New England, leather 
from cattle bred on our western plains 
and tanned in the east, paints and 
varnishes produced at many points, 
and so on through an interminable list. 


E cannot do without the outward 
and inward movement of goods we 
know as foreign trade. We have 
never been able to do without it. We 
have never been self-contained and 
are less so today. We need our exports 
as vitally as our imports, but without 
the latter, our present exports of manu- 
factured goods would be impossible. 
Industrial production depends on im- 
ports, and consequently the two ac- 
tivities are essentially interdependent. 
We shall increase our exports and our 
imports, although it is probable that 
in a few years we shall have more im- 
ports than exports. The marketing of 
our goods is not going to get easier. 
It will be increasingly difficult, as 
marketing of goods in this country is 
becoming increasingly difficult. But 
American genius will meet the prob- 
lems as they arise, on a basis of fair 
dealing, good business and high quality. 
Editor’s Note: Next month Mr. Martin 
will conclude his series on foreign trade 
with “We Can Compete Abroad.” 


extra copies 


of this issue of 


the Burroughs 
Clearing House 


may be obtained, while 
in stock, by forwarding 
order with check at ten 
cents a copy. 


A unique method 

omething New asa 
locking envelopes 

for —s without sealing wax. Newly patented device 
known as the Amestyle Envelock. Send for your free sample: 
Seal it » and fasten the Envelock; then try to break the seal 
or tear the envelope. You'll then understand why the Ame- 
style Envelock has the endorsement of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Your request on your letterhead will be appreciated. 


| AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRIENDSHIP 


National Service Bureau Thrift Posters build good-will— 
increase deposits—spread friendship for the banks that 
use them. 


We call them ‘‘Ambassadors of Friendship”’ because many 
banks display them also away from their banking premises 
—in factories—plants—and offices. There they talk to 
payroll workers day in and day out right at the place 
where they work! Surely this is advertising rich in returns. 


Ask us about these Thrift Posters and how they may be 
displayed in your bank window and lobby, or on the front 
of your building—or in the factories, plants and offices 
in your neighborhood. You will incur no obligation. 


Each poster is a full color reproduction of an 
oil painting and measures 20" x 30". There 
are a variety of display frames to choose from 


NATIONAL 
SERVICE 


BUREAU 
of 
New York, Inc. 


80 John St. 
NEW YORK 


NATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Information Please! 
[] Factory Display 
Lobby Poster Display 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


_] Front of Building Display 
_] Window Poster Display 


City. State 
Officer Title 
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Meet Us in Set 


BADEN: 


The Best 


Advertising “Buy” of the Year! 


That’s what this construc- 
tive, ““brass-tack”’ Con- 
vention means to you. 
Come and keep up-to- 
date on the newest and 


DETROIT,: 


SPRINGFIE Lo 


‘ 


wed 


fe most efficient financial 
-| advertising and new busi- 
developments. It’s a 
Twelfth clearing-house of ideas 
¢eAnnual (onvention you can’t afford to miss. 
ante The Exhibits alone are 


September 12-13-14-15 worth the trip. 


WRITE 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters — 231 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


THE BuRROUGHsSs 


Gym Keeps Them Cheerfy] 

(Continued from page 16) 
likes it. Twenty to thirty minutes js 
spent under the hot water in order to 
stimulate the circulation and exercise 
every muscle and pore in his body with 
corresponding tonic effect upon his 
entire nervous system. This particular 
water treatment is the result of more 
than five years of experimentation in 
hydrotherapy in which Doc is a spe- 
cialist. Then there is a gradual trans- 
mission of a minute or two from hot to 
cold water, after which a good massage 
follows. Including the time it takes to 
dress, Smith is only away from his 
desk one hour. 

Has the bank been able to trace 
tangible results from the gymnasium 
as run by this graduate in physical 
training of sufficient value to warrant 
the expense involved? Yes, for one 
oflicer who was in bad shape physically 
with an unsatisfactory kidney con- 
dition and abnormally high blood 
pressure which caused frequent absence 
from his duties, after an exclusive milk 
diet for ten weeks, plus the water treat- 


| ment and massage three or four times 


weekly, is now in good health with 
normal blood pressure, perfect kidneys 
and a gain in weight of fourteen and 
three-quarter pounds. 

Another executive who was badly 
under weight has put on nine pounds 
and is still gaining; while still a third 
member of the organization has been 
relieved of a few pounds he didn’t need. 
Furthermore, during the past six 
months no man who has beén a regular 
attendant at the gymnasium has had 
to take any time off because of colds or 
other illness. 

The chief result, however, is the pep 
and punch this physical exercise instills 
in each and every one. They all feel 
fit mentally and nervously and attrib- 
ute this largely to the gymnasium and 
its supervisor. In fact, when a vote 
was taken recently to decide whether 
or not the system should be continued, 
the ayes were unanimous. 

A summary of the expense borne by 
the bank when equipping the gym- 
nasium may be of interest as a guide to 
other institutions which contemplate 
taking a similar step. The Guardian 
Trust Company purchased 


1 Vibratory Chair.......... $210.00 
1 Vibrating Belt........... 225.00 
1 Rowing Machine......... 40.00 
1 Golf Net and Tee........ 135.00 
1 Chest Weight Machine... . 22.09 
1 Wrestling Mat........... 33.75 
1 Massage Table and Pad... 51.00 
1 Electric Cabinet......... 245.40 


$1,025.20 
and installed two shower 
baths at a cost of........ 


273.00 
$1,298.20 
These figures do not include the cost of 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


building the handball court which was 
relatively heavy, due to the fact that 
expense of this nature varies in dif- 
ferent parts of the country in direct 
proportion to general labor and mate- 
rial prices. Our experience in that re- 
gard is therefore of little benefit to 
bankers elsewhere. 

Similarly, salaries to —— in phy- 
sical training vary in different towns 
and cities, but the Guardian has han- 
dled this overhead in a manner equitable 
for all concerned. Each man using the 
gymnasium pays a small monthly fee, 
about 15 to 20 per cent of what similar 
facilities would cost him elsewhere, 
and the very moderate difference be- 
tween the sums collected and the super- 
visor’s salary is borne by the bank. 

The various items of the bank’s 
investment which may interest other 
institutions are the cash outlay of 
$1,300 for equipment, a portion of the 
trainer’s salary and the loss of rental 
revenue for the floor space occupied by 
the gymnasium. If a handball court is 
wanted there is, of course, an additional 
expense which is not essential to the 
success of the venture in health build- 
ing. 

The Guardian Trust Company, be- 
cause of the size of its staff, has been 
forced to limit the use of the gym- 
nasium to officers almost entirely. 
In the case of banks employing a smaller 
number of people, it is quite possible 
to extend these privileges further in the 
organization. If only twenty-five 
people are interested, the gymnasium 
might be put under the supervision of 
aman who would devote his afternoons 
for that purpose at a correspondingly 
lower salary. ‘These are just a few 
thoughts to indicate how other banks 
can adapt the idea to their local needs. 

The main point is that keeping the 
banker healthy and happy all the year 
is not expensive and that money so 
invested pays handsome dividends. 


A World-Wide Savings 
Contest 


(Continued from page 14) 
a silver badge for twenty accounts 
and a gold badge for fifty accounts. 
Certificates of Merit also may be 
used in rewarding either teams or 
individuals. 

Drawings: The principle of award- 
ing certain prizes by drawings may 
be used. For instance, on the first 
day, a number is given with each new 
account turned in, and the person 
whose name is drawn receives an extra 
week’s vacation. Such drawings would 
probably have considerable appeal, 
but they should be subordinated to 
the general prizes. In a_ contest 
nothing should be done that would 
interfere with the idea that prizes are 
to be won by activity and merit and 
not by luck. 


BANDIT-PROOE 


WIRE CLOTH 


The only bullet-resistant fabric made that permits free 
ventilation and unobstructed vision, combined with 
complete protection against banditry. 


Used with the famous ‘‘Honsinger’’ Patented Bandit- 
Resistant Devices, Ban-Tex assures absolute security 
for banks and bank employees against hold-ups and 
possible loss of life and money. 


Write for further information from the sole owners 
and manufacturers of ‘‘Honsinger’’ Patented Bandit- 
Resistant Devices and Ban-Tex Wire Cloth. 


BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 
565 Terrace - - - BUFFALO, N. Y. 


BLUE-BLACK 
“ITS PERMANENT | 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID 
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CLEARING HOUSE Fifty-five 


The NEW Burroughs 
Savings Bank Machine 


Posts, Proves, Journalizes and Establishes 
Controls in One Operation 


With this new Burroughs each posting to a savings account is fee ae 
proved as soon as it is made—while the account is still in the s 5 
machine. No time is wasted checking for errors. If a mistake is 
made in posting, the machine locks, automatically warning the 
operator of the error. If the posting is correct, the machine prints 
the symbol .00 BAL in the proof column. 


Consider These Features— 
Posting to the ledger card is entirely automatic. 
A journal of real accounting value is obtained. 


Running of deposit or withdrawal journal 
eliminated. 


Control totals established as by-product of 
posting operation. 


Any error is instantly localized to account on 
which it was made. 


Any correction made to an account also appears 
on the journal, and can be checked by auditor. 


Our local representative will gladly demonstrate these important advan- Me 
tages, without obligation to you. Telephone him today, or write us direct 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6428 Second Boulevard - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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his financial position and if the de- 
positor was known to be in dire need of 
money, he may find himself confronted 
by a battery of experts, when he gets 
into court, and they may testify that in 
their opinion the signature is not a for- 
gery but is really his own handwriting. 
Such are the difficulties sometimes 
attendant upon proving a forgery; such 
are the defenses banks often honestly 
raise against attempts of depositors to 
hold the bank responsible for losses 
that they deem unjust. 

But, granted that there is no ques- 
tion or dispute about the existence of 
the forgeries, what additional defenses 
may the bank rely on? 

The Question of Negligence 
Perhaps the most usual defense in 
such cases involves the question of 
negligence, for while the general prin- 
ciple of law holds the bank responsible 
for payment of checks bearing forgery 
of the depositor’s signature or endorse- 
ment, another quite as important 
principle provides that when a_ loss 
must fall upon one of two parties,the 
one whose negligence has caused the 
loss should be the one to suffer. 

So in the legal decisions the question 
of negligenee comes up in some form or 
another in a great many cases. John 
E. Brady in his book: “The Law of 
Forged and Altered Checks” quotes 
the court in the case of Morgan vs 
U. S. Mtg. & Trust Co., 209 N. Y. 218, 
101 N.E. 871, as follows: 

“A bank is permitted to escape 
liability for repayment of amounts 
paid out on forged or fictitious checks 
by showing that it made the payments 
in good faith and without negligence 
upon its part and that the payment 
was brought about or at least contrib- 
uted to by the negligence of the de- 
positor or maker; in other words, that 
the payment was made by reason of 
the negligence of the depositor or 
drawer to do ‘those things dictated by 
ordinary business customs and pru- 
dence and fair dealing toward the bank,’ 
which, if done, would have prevented 
the wrongdoing which resulted from 
their omission.” 

In his preface, Brady says: 

“It cannot be denied that, from the 
standpoint of mutual protection, a 
depositor owes it to himself as well as 
to his bank, to use all care consistent 
with good business practice, in the 
preparation of his checks. 


Regular Statements Recommended 


“The adoption of the more up-to- 
date practice of sending to each de- 
positor at the end of each month a 
statement of his account, together with 
the cancelled checks which have been 
paid during the month, would tend to 
reduce losses through forged and 


(Continued from page 26) 

altered checks. This practice places 
the depositor upon notice. Where he 
gives to the statement the attention 
which the law requires, it should pre- 
vent the continuation of a series of 
forgeries beyond the period of a single 
month. Where he does not give it 
this attention, it shifts to the depositor, 
in many instances, the responsibility 
for a loss which otherwise would rest 
upon the bank. 

“A depositor is not required to exam- 
ine his pay checks for forged endorse- 
ments. The reason is that he is not 
presumed to know the handwriting of 
the payees. But he is required to 
look for forgeries of his own signatures 
and for alterations. And he is required 
to see that the balance on deposit as 
given by the bank is what it should be. 

“A decision of the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court of New York 
points out what a depositor must do 
in this regard. A bookkeeper forged 
a series of checks against his employer's 
account. The amounts of forged 
checks were not entered upon the 
stubs in the check book and when the 
checks were returned he destroyed 
them. He concealed the forgeries by 
falsifying the additions in the check 
book. The forgeries extended over a 
period of fifteen months and amounted 
to more than $16,000. 

“When the account was balanced 
each month one of the employers com- 
pared the pay checks with the entnes 
on the stubs and saw that the balance 
given by the bank tallied with the 
balance as given in the check book. 
But he failed to compare the paid 
checks with the list of paid checks 
furnished by the bank, which would 
have disclosed the fraud. In this he 
was held to be negligent, relieving the 
bank from liability. This is a decision 
which might with beneficial results, 
be called to the attention of every 
bank depositor.” 


N one form or another this principle of 

law has figured in many decisions. In 
general a depositor who does not check 
up his cancelled vouchers promptly 
every month can not later hold his 
bank for any except the first of a series 
of forged maker’s signatures, because 
if he had detected and promptly re- 
ported the first, none of the others 
would have occurred. 

Other points of negligencc on the 
part of a depositor which might influ- 
ence a court to decide in the bank's 
favor are as follows: 

A check may be so carelessly drawn 
that alteratyon may be easily made 
without defacing the check. 

The amount of a check which has 
been left blank may be filled out by a 
dishonest bookkeeper or other agent. 


THE BurRRouGHs 


Who Is Liable for Forgeries ? 


A check may be so cleverly altered 
as to defeat a stop-payment order, 

A forged check may not he discovered 
within a reasonable time or reported 
to the bank within the time limit set by 
law in the various states. 

A forged or altered check may be the 
results of various forms of negligence 
on the part of the depositor. 

A wrong number or date may defeat 
a stop-payment order. 

One of the leading New York City 
banks wrote to one of its depositors: 

“In the matter of alteration it has 
been shown by experience that such 
alterations are possible in about seven 
cases out of ten because of negligence 
on the part of the drawer of the check, 
and of course, where such negligence 
exists, the depositor is responsible.” 


The Question of Alteration 

This brings us to the question of 
alteration of payee name and amount 
line. Of course, if the job were so crudely 
done that the bank teller should have 
recognized it at once as an instrument 
that has been tampered with, the bank 
will unquestionably be held liable. 

But the modern check crook doesn’t 
usually work that way. Generally his 
raises are so cleverly made as to defy 
detection and in such cases the question 
is a considerably more complicated 
one, with the general trend of decisions 
in the line of absolving the bank from 
any obligation to know the handwrit- 
ing of the body of the check. There- 
fore, money paid on raised or altered 
instruments that show no signs of 
tampering has generally been con- 
sidered not recoverable from the bank. 

Of course, here too there are a great 
variety of cases and each question 
involves a different set of facts upon 
which the decision is made. Also 
variations of state laws complicate it. 

But in general we may repeat that 
there seems to be a marked tendency 
on the part of bankers all over the 
country to avoid assuming any un- 
necessary responsibility on account of 
forged and raised depositors’ checks. 
This the banks are doing by limiting 
their liability by printed statements in 
pass books, on signature cards and on 
deposit slips, by denying the existence 
of forgery when certain circumstances 
justify, and by setting up as a defense 
the depositor’s negligence as the real 
cause of the loss, reasoning therefrom 
that the depositor and not the bank 
should bear the brunt of the loss. 


“Yes,” replied Old Man Wayback, 
in response to an inquiry, “I’ve got 
a system for beating the race-track 
game. Instead of betting, I put the 
money in the bank and keep it there.” 
—C. C. Bradner, in Detroit Free Press. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A, 


4070-8-27-ADV. 
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ted Offering the most amazing quality in Chevrolet 
—s> ) history, today’s Chevrolet is the most popular 
om 

is. gear-shift automobile the world has ever known. 
The COACH 

r yr $ Quality in design! Quality in construction! 
Pog Quality in appearance and performance! Never 
nk. before has a low-priced car possessed them to 
The Touring such an amazing degree— 

| Or Roadster - - 

on 

bio TheCoupe - 625 —because no other low-priced car combines 
it, The 4-Door 695 the progressiveness of Chevrolet and the diver- 
= = a sified experience, the vast resources and match- 
the Cabriolee - - 715 less facilities of General Motors. 

un- TheLandau - 745 
- The Imperial 780 Here is quality obtainable at prices which reflect 
‘ing thesavings of tremendous productionand which 
s in (Chassis Only) 39S emphasize the willingness to share these savings 
| on 1-Ton Truck 495 ‘th th bli 
oii (Chassis Only) with the public. 
All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 
‘nse Check Chevrolet Here is that most desired object of American 

| Delivered Prices 
Ther life today; a car of amazing quality—for every- 
k ~~ body, everywhere! 
an val 
CHEVROLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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<< OU can always select the right device for your re- 
¥ quirements from the Kalamazoo line of loose leaf 


KALAMAZOp} 


| LEADERS IN THE 

DEVELOPMENT 
OF LOOSE LEAF 
EQUIPMENT | 

| FOR THE NEEDS 
OF SUCCESSFUL 
BUSINESS 
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equipment. 


A large number of devices have been developed to meet 
the varied needs existing in the compilation and use of 
bank records. Forms for the usual records are carried 
in stock, and experience and modern equipment enable 
us to produce special forms with accuracy and dispatch. 


When you need loose leaf equipment and supplies, 
always write Kalamazoo first. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER CO. 
Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich., and Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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